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EXPLODING AGRICULTURAL MYTHS: 
COMPARING FARM PROSPERITY 
SOUTH AND WEST 
CLARENCE POE 


ORN within eight miles of Raleigh and for some time 

editor of the Raleigh Chronicle, the late Walter Hines 
Page, famous ambassador from the United States to Great 
Britain, had the upbuilding of North Carolina as one of the 
major passions of his life. Leaving the state for a distin- 
guished career as a New York publisher and as editor of the 
World’s Work, he was invited back here in 1903 to speak 
at the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering. 

The speech that Walter Page delivered on that occasion 
has never been forgotten. Candid, vigorous, forthright, he 
launched out upon a vigorous denunciation of the agricultural 
and educational backwardness of North Carolina. And to 
make his speech more effective he took two predominantly 
agricultural states—lowa and North Carolina, about equal 
in size—and contrasted them item by item. He not only 
brought out figures, but drove home his arguments with 
charts and diagrams—stinging, convincing, unanswerable. 

That speech of Page’s, we repeat, made a great impression. 
It most likely stirred the college and all North Carolina to 
more earnest efforts to put North Carolina forward in agri- 
cultural, industrial, and educational progress—which was, of 
course, a wholly fortunate result. 
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I 


One unfortunate result of Page’s speech, however, has 
been a rather general belief that any typical Southern state, 
North Carolina, for example, is almost incalculably poorer 
than Iowa or any other Western state, and that our Southern 
farmers are not nearly so fortunate or so well off as Western 
farmersare. For that belief there is today no such a degree of 
argument or proof as there was when Page spoke thirty years 
ago. 
Hence after all these thirty years it may not be amiss to 
offer the American public another comparison of North Caro- 
lina and Iowa—up-to-date, or at least as nearly up-to-date as 
official statistics will permit—simply as a measure of present- 
day farm conditions in the South and West. 

Let it also be understood that in contrasting the North 
Carolina and Iowa of today we shall be contrasting North 
Carolina, in most respects a typical Southern farm state, with 
a much-better-than-typical Western farm state. Even in 1903 
Page himself would have admitted that in picking Iowa as the 
commonwealth against which we should measure ourselves, 
he was taking the outstanding pupil in the class. Iowa itself 
would have modestly admitted it. And through the thirty 
years since then Iowa has usually been spoken of as “the rich- 
est farming state in the Union.” While portions of North 
Carolina have been cultivated for more than two hundred 
years, Iowa’s deep prairie soil is still almost virgin and amaz- 
ingly fertile. 

Up in the North woods in the mating season it is said that 
a gigantic he-bear will find some majestic tree and standing 
straight up will gash deep into its bark the farthest reach of 
his deep-cutting claws. Then if some young, but ambitious, 
bear comes along, measures himself, and finds his claw-mark 
much below the first one, he at once decides it safer to move 
into other territory. 

Well, we are going to admit that when we look at the great 
old he-bear Iowa’s claw-mark on the farm values tree, it is 
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usually the topmost notch that any state, North or West, can 
make. 

And yet North Carolina, though it ran away when Walter 
Page showed us that Iowa claw-mark of 1903, is now not 
afraid to stand up and have its progress measured as of 1933 
or 1934 or as of any other date for which measuring figures 
can be obtained. 


II 


To begin with, let us make some comparison of relative 
cash returns per acre from farms in so-called poor, infertile, 
poorly-educated North Carolina with those in fertile, pros- 
perous, intelligent Iowa. 

And since it is customary to take census years or decennial 
years as a basis, let us turn to 1930 and see what that year 
shows. Here are the government figures: In 1930 Iowa’s 
chief crop, corn, showed these per-acre returns based on Iowa 
prices: 

Corn, 34 bushels @ 58 cents per bu........... $19.72 per acre 


That same year North Carolina farmers had yields and 
returns on cotton and tobacco, their two leading crops, based 
on North Carolina prices as follows: 


Cotton, 225 pounds @ 9.6 cents per pound............ $21.60 
Tobacco, 765 pounds @ 12 cents..........seeeeeeceess 91.80 


In fact, while the corn yield was low in North Carolina 
that year—only 18 1-2 bushels per acre against 20 1-2 in 
1931—yet corn prices in North Carolina averaged 93 cents 
per bushel against 58 in Iowa, so that even on corn itself in a 
bad corn year the North Carolina farmer got $17.20 per acre 
against the Iowa corn farmer’s $19.72—very little difference. 
Furthermore in 1930 Iowa land was valued at $93.68 per acre, 
North Carolina’s at $31.78 per acre. So on this basis we find 
returns per acre of leading crops as follows: 


Iowa, $19.72 corn yield on $93.68 land............ 21 per cent return 
N. C., $17.20 corn yield on $31.78 land............. 54 per cent return 
N. C., $21.60 cotton yield on $31.78 land........... 67 per cent return 


N. C., $91.80 tobacco yield on $31.78 land......... 288 per cent return 
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“But surely, surely,” some good friend rises to protest, 
“these figures just can’t be representative! Of course, the 
gentleman from Tarheeldom wishes to be fair, but he must 
have accidentally hit upon a year unfavorable to Iowa. One 
year alone may not be typical. Let us try, say, two more 
years. Say, for example, there is 1932 when both states were 
in the depth of depression and last year—1933—when both 
were climbing out. Will you see if they also give such an 
advantage to North Carolina in yields and returns per acre 
cultivated as in 1930?” 

Certainly, and with pleasure. Right here before us is the 
December, 1933, issue of Crops and Markets, issued monthly 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, and this time 
we shall take both wheat and corn in Iowa, and corn, cotton 
and tobacco in North Carolina. Look, please, at pages 456, 
457, 466, and 470 for yields and for at-the-farm prices paid 
farmers in each state for their production and check me if I 
am wrong. By my calculations here are the figures: 


IOWA RETURNS PER ACRE AT IOWA PRICES 


1932 1933 
II cision poee steel SS De Us... 00 $5.16; 39.5 bu. @ 3lc........ $12.24 
MEME sc ixcccsasesaen 159 bu, @ 33c.......- 525; 163 bu. @ We... 06040 11.25 
Average per acre two leading crops, two yearS.........eccecccececcecceees $8.47 


NORTH CAROLINA RETURNS PER ACRE AT 
NORTH CAROLINA PRICES 


1932 1933 
GL. Sackcvsxoce 15 bu. @ 44 ¢........ $6.60; 18.5 bu. @ 66 c........ $12.21 
Cotton lint ..... aoe Me. OO Gke..... 0.00 1557: SB the. Bres.cccsae 29.39 
Tobacco ........ fe fe ee 75.00; 770 Ibs. @ 15 c........ 115.50 
Average per acre, three leading crops, two years.........csecccccceecees $42.39 
Percentage North Carolina returns to Iowa’s........c.sscscececceccccececs 500 
Towa—average gross returns on $93.68 per acre land.............ee00: 9 per cent 
North Carolina—average gross returns on $31.78 per acre land...... 133 per cent 
III 


“All right, all right, them figures do look sort of unset- 
tling,” some Western-reared friend rises to say, “but still 
you can’t get it out of my head that Iowa is a doggone rich 
farming state and North Carolina ain’t at all.” And, of 
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course, if our critic friend really wants more evidence he ought 
to have it. (For the truth we are trying to put over is indeed 
wholly new to most people and all the evidence ought to be 
critically examined.) “You just look at them big barns and 
silos and all that sort of thing in Iowa that you haven’t got 
in North Carolina,” he continues. “Will you give us the 
figures on that?” 

Certainly. And again with pleasure. The value of land 
and buildings per farm in Iowa in 1930 was $19,665 and in 
North Carolina only $3,018—quite a difference, we admit. 

But let us consider some probably pertinent facts about 
these seemingly stunning differences. The average North 
Carolina farm in 1930, let us remember, contained only 64 1-2 
acres while Iowa’s average acreage per farm was 158. So the 
combined per acre value of land plus buildings in the two 
states are as follows: 


Land Buildings Total 
DOD .kccdaceedekcdsasweeseecon $93.68 $30.50 $124.18 


Mort Casees: s.csxaesscessecs 31.78 14.97 46.75 


Hence, while people have gone on all these years saying 
that Iowa has 500 per cent as great building values per farm 
as North Carolina, the truth is that the average Iowa farm’s 
$4,827.32 building-value must serve 158 acres, while North 
Carolina’s $966.59 serves only 64 1-2 acres. Hence average 
value of buildings per acre in farms reveals no such contrast as 
the widely heralded comparison of $4,827.32 and $966.59 in 
total building values per farm, but only these much smaller 
differences: Value of buildings per acre in farms, North Caro- 
lina, $14.97; in Iowa, $30.50. 

But even this difference in value of buildings per acre is 
by no means to be taken as indicating a like degree of differ- 
ence in agricultural progressiveness between South and West. 

For here is the basic fact: Iowa has a type of agriculture 
that necessitates high building costs; North Carolina has not. 
Corn, silage, stover, hay, etc., are all big bulky crops that 
must be housed and kept for months out of the weather. Live- 
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stock also must be expensively housed in wintry Iowa. On 
the other hand, cotton and tobacco are crops of intensely con- 
centrated value, crops of very small bulk that would not re- 
quire much building space even if stored, but.in fact are sold 
quickly after harvest and before storage becomes a serious 
item, while livestock in the South calls for no such expensive 
building equipment as farther North. 

Furthermore, high building values have their drawbacks 
as well as their advantages. For buildings must be kept up; 
wherever the crops or climate require high building costs, 
depreciation is also high. Charge 10 per cent a year for de- 
preciation against Iowa’s $4,827.32 building investment per 
farm and you have an annual charge of $482.73. Charge 10 
per cent against North Carolina’s and you have only $96.66. 


IV 


“Well, anyhow, Iowa is a blamed sight wealthier state 
than North Carolina,” breaks in our critic, now loaded for 
bear. “You make more per acre but you cultivate fewer acres. 
It takes a lot of expensive fertilizer to make your cotton and 
tobacco. And you don’t keep livestock enough—not nearly 
enough. And let’s get right down to brass tacks. Take the 
average per capita wealth in 1922—these are the latest figures 
to be found, I believe. What were they? They were $1,703 
for North Carolina and $4,274 for Iowa—Iowa 150 per cent 
ahead of North Carolina. That’s the real measure of financial 
well-being—purchasing power per capita. There’s your acid 
test, man.” 

In this particular paragraph our critic has indeed fired at 
us with a double-barreled shotgun—or rather a six-shooter. 
Maybe we had better pick out his bullets one at a time and see 
how deeply they hit and whether any vital spot was penetrated. 

First, comes the statement that while North Carolina 
makes more per acre, it cultivates much fewer acres; while 
North Carolina has much high-yielding land, it has much idle 
or in woodland. That we frankly admit. Let us see the exact 
figures. In 1932 and again in 1933 North Carolina cultivated 
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less than 6 million acres of land against Iowa’s more than 21 
million acres. Yet North Carolina with less than one-third 
of Iowa’s acreage in crops each year, in 1932 produced 104 
million dollars in crop values against Iowa’s 123 millions and 
in 1933, produced 192 millions in crop values against Iowa’s 
214 millions—almost tit for tat. 

The net result of all this argument, therefore, would 
seem to be this: We have high-value-per-acre crops and we 
are as yet cultivating only a fraction of the acreage that is 
susceptible of cultivation. We have a far longer growing sea- 
son than the Western states, and while they have almost 
reached their maximum of acreage, our Southern states can 
easily double or treble their crop acreage. Of the total land 
surface of Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, and North Dakota, 
more than half is already growing harvested crops, while as 
yet the percentage of land in cultivation in Southeastern states 
is only as follows: Virginia, 23; North Carolina, 21; South 
Carolina, 30; Georgia, 33; and Florida, 5. 

It is also pertinent to recall that the one crop in which 
North Carolina has a greater acreage than in all other crops 
combined—namely, our timber crop—gets never a single penny 
of recognition in this widely heralded annual report of total 
crop values by states. The South, as a whole, has 200 million 
acres in timber against only 32 million in cotton and tobacco 
combined. Yet timber is not considered at all in reports of 
crop values, although it is constantly increasing in importance. 
If the government continues to keep cotton and tobacco acre- 
age within bounds and North Carolina keeps on diversifying 
and growing soil-building crops, the annual sales from our 
timber crop (thought not counted in official crop values at all) 
should soon more than offset our fertilizer costs, about which 
so much is said. 

“But you are still talking only about crops,” someone re- 
minds us, “while it is in the combination of crops plus live- 
stock that Iowa beats North Carolina. To get real farm in- 
come the true test is the combined value of crops and of live- 
stock products.” 
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No, that is the test I formerly made and which many are 
yet making, but it is misleading. ‘There are notable duplica- 
tions in livestock statistics,” as Frank Parker, agricultural 
statistician for North Carolina, points out. “Iowa, for example, 
gets credit for its feed crops in ‘1933 Crop Values Per State.’ 
Then in ‘1933 Livestock Values Per State,’ these feed crops 
are virtually counted again in that the livestock column repre- 
sents the gross value and not the net value of livestock sold. 
If a state produced $100,000,000 in feed crops exclusively, for 
example, and fed it to livestock which sold for $150,000,000, 
it would have a real income of only $50,000,000 from the live- 
stock—a total real income of $150,000,000 instead of the 
$250,000,000 which many people get by wrongly adding total 
crop values and total gross livestock values per state.” 

As for fertilizers, we may also add that if the cottonseed 
or its equivalent in fertilizing value is restored to the soil, 
hardly any other crop men produce makes so light a draft on 
soil-fertility as cotton. And in calculating the returns of cotton 
per acre in this article, I have counted only the lint without 
adding anything at all for the seed, although there are prac- 
tically two pounds of seed for one of lint. 


Vv 

But now let us come down to what our friend calls “brass 
tacks”—namely, the official government figures for 1922 (the 
latest available) showing a per capita wealth of $1,703 for 
North Carolina against $4,274 in Iowa. What is there to 
be said about that? Well, I venture to suggest these consider- 
ations: 

(1) Wealth obviously should be estimated not per capita, 
which gives infants and children equal rank with adults, but 
per family or per head of family. Suppose two husbands 
have each a $5,000-a-year income, one with a wife and no 
children, the other with a wife and three children: would it 
not be somewhat misleading to speak of $2,500 per capita” 
where there are only two in the family against a poverty- 
sounding “$1,000 per capita” where there are five in the 
family? And if we take heads of families (there is an aver- 
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age of 4.85 persons per family in North Carolina against 
only 3.82 in Iowa) the real wealth ratio is not the $1,703- 
$4,274 per capita basis but is $8,259 per family for North 
Carolina (counting whites and blacks together) against $16,- 
236 for Iowa (whites exclusively). 

(2) One wonders whether property values have not been 
put relatively too high in the West, relatively too low in the 
South. What about 9 per cent gross returns on Iowa corn and 
wheat land against 130 per cent gross returns on North Caro- 
lina corn, cotton, and tobacco land? Twenty years ago a dis- 
tinguished Iowan, James Wilson, who was then Secretary of 
Agriculture, said to me, “You will see the farm lands of the 
South worth $100 per acre.” Evidently James Wilson looked 
to a leveling up of values between those too high in the West 
and those too low in the South. That something like this 
may be already going on is suggested by the fact that in the 
last decade for which figures are available (1912-22) Iowa’s 
per capita wealth increased only 20 per cent while North Caro- 
lina’s increased 130 per cent—more than six times as fast. 

(3) In my own opinion, therefore, the real and vital test 
of the wealth of a state is found not in the figures at which 
property is held (which may be too high or too low) but the 
returns, profits, or dividends the property pays—in other 
words, the spendable income per family in one state as com- 
pared with another. Is there suchatest? Yes, thereis. The 
1930 Census of Retail Distribution for the United States 
enables us to know what the average family in each state (the 
figures are wrongly given per capita but may easily be con- 
verted into data per family) spent for anything and everything 
bought in 1929 for use by the purchasing family—everything 
from adzes to zithers: all foods, drinks, groceries, drugs, to- 
bacco; all dry goods, shoes, clothing ; all automobiles, gasoline, 
tires and accessories; all seed, feed, fuel, fertilizer, furniture, 
lumber and household equipment; all implements, machinery, 
hardware—and everything else from toothpicks to steam 
engines. The first announcement put the average annual pur- 
chases per family only 32 per cent higher in Iowa than North 
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Carolina, but final figures appear to be: for North Carolina, 
$1,000; for Iowa, $1,501. 

While this 50 per cent greater family expenditure in Iowa 
than North Carolina is a much fairer test. of comparative 
wealth than the assumed 99 per cent greater wealth per family, 
even this 50 per cent increase for Iowa is subject to much 
scaling down if we are to compare North Carolina’s white 
farmers with Iowa’s as I am trying to do. For it must always 
be remembered that the total North Carolina figures are for 
whites and blacks combined. If the comparison were made on 
the basis of white persons exclusively, the average Iowa white 
family would hardly be even 25 per cent ahead of the average 
North Carolina white family in purchasing power as shown 
by the census figures. Furthermore, since Iowa’s industrial 
labor is 1929 was much better paid than North Carolina’s 
(owing to our chief employing industry, cotton mills, paying 
such low wages), industrial labor raised Iowa’s average buy- 
ing-power per family and lowered North Carolina’s. Hence, 
if we take the statistics for the total population of each state 
and try to estimate white farm buying power exclusively and 
allow for two things—(1) the lower buying power of negroes 
than whites in North Carolina and (2) the lower buying power 
of North Carolina’s industrial labor as compared with Iowa’s 
—it would seem doubtful whether the average white farm 
family in Iowa in the last census year bought even 15 per 
cent more than did the average white farm family in North 
Carolina. 

A ratio of 1 to 1.15 would seem to me about fair. That is 
what any fair “acid test” reveals, so far as I can see. (And 
the state of North Carolina gaining on Iowa, according to the 
last available wealth-speedometer test, at a 6 to 1 ratio.) 


vI 

But this critic of ours who has been “calling us” at every 
turn is not yet through. He is evidently the sort of man Dr. 
Cy Thompson said R. Z. Linney was—‘“a d— pestiferous 
Christian gentleman.” And so our pestiferous Christian 
gentleman breaks in again. 
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“Well, you may figure all you want to,” he says, “but what 
I know as sure as shootin’ is just this: If I wanted to farm and 
stay out of bankruptcy and keep a mortgage off my place, I’d 
be a durned fool to pick North Carolina rather than Iowa. 
And anybody else would.” 

Now we are not even going to quarrel with our “d— 
pestiferous Christian gentleman” for making a statement like 
this. For in doing so he is simply saying what nearly every 
well-informed American business man knows—or honestly 
thinks he knows. And with so many people thinking that 
way, it would seem as if it must be so, doesn’t it? 

And yet we wonder. 

Somewhere maybe there are some official government sta- 
tistics that might throw some light on the matter—bankruptcy 
among farmers, for example, and mortgages. Old man Paul 
Cameron used to have this conclusive test for all city businesses 
in which he had invested. If he didn’t get a dividend when 
new year came, he passed the solemn judgment, “D— a cow 
that don’t give milk!” 

Maybe we might try the same test on the farms of the 
South and West and see how many of them “fail to give 
milk” or fail to pay dividends as indicated by bankruptcies and 
increasing mortgages. 

Well, the United States Department of Agriculture Year- 
book for 1933 does not give farm bankruptcies by states, but 
it does give them by sections. That is the best we can do, but 
in the South Atlantic section in which North Carolina is situ- 
ated this latest report listed only 5.7 of the bankrupts as 
farmers, while in the West North Central States in which 
Iowa is situated, farmers accounted for 20.5 per cent of the 
bankruptcies—20.5 per cent against 5.7.* 

* Since this was written, the United States Department of Agriculture has 


published farm bankruptcies by states for 1932 and 1933, and I am glad to incor- 
porate specific North Carolina and Iowa data as follows: 


North Carolina Towa 
1932 1933 1932 1933 
No. of farm bankruptcies............. 47 84 456 561 


Per cent farmers among bankrupts.... 7.6 11.2 45.0 46.3 
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And mortgages. In Iowa in 1930 there were 64,225 mort- 
gaged farms owned wholly or in part by the operator; in 
North Carolina only 39,232. In Iowa that year there were 
41,371 such farms free of mortgage; in North Carolina 89,- 
364—over twice as many such farms in North Carolina as in 
Iowa having not a single line in any courthouse against the 
owners. 

Nor is this all. The 1930 mortgage debt of Iowa farms 
owned wholly by the operator was $452,903,000, and of North 
Carolina only $49,671,000—10.96 per cent as much. Even at 
6 per cent it would have taken 27 million a year to pay inter- 
est on this Iowa mortgage debt and 15 million more for Iowa 
farm taxes—total, 42 million. The North Carolina farm 
operator-owner at 6 per cent was paying only 3 million on 
mortgage interest and only 6 million on taxes—total $9,- 
000,000. Iowa total as compared with North Carolina, 466%. 


VII 

All in all, the man who thinks he can more easily farm in 
Iowa, so as to keep a mortgage from the door, than in North 
Carolina has to reckon with the established facts just given 
and this further fact: 

Page 554 of the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
for 1933 reports the 1930 mortgage debt on farms owned 
wholly by the operator as 452 million dollars for Iowa against 
244 million for all eight South Atlantic States combined and 
186 million for all four East South Central States—more 
for Iowa than for Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Missouri, and Delaware combined— 
and then some. 

The greater original fertility of the Western land would 
seem to have been capitalized first in prices and then in mort- 
gages until the operator probably fares not so much different 
on Iowa’s $93 land than he would on North Carolina’s $31 
land. One kind of stock may be listed on the New York Ex- 
change at $93 and another at $31, but your dollar is likely 
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to net just as much on a $31 buy as on a $93 buy. Fuel costs 
through the long Iowa winters are a tremendous item of ex- 
pense, whereas in the South the rule is for the farmer merely 
to hitch up his wagon and haul in abundant wood from his 
own acres. Building construction costs in Iowa are high be- 
cause lumber is far away and must be freighted into the state 
at great cost. In the South, on the contrary, one reason why 
our farm buildings are valued at so much less than Iowa’s 
is found in the fact both that timber is so cheap here and that 
construction labor costs are much less than in the North or 
West. And freight charges which represent an inconse- 
quential part of the returns on cotton and tobacco, crops of 
highly concentrated value, become burdensome indeed on grain 
and livestock, bulky and hard tohandle. Thus in the five years 
1928-32 the railway freight charge represented only 5.4 per 
cent of the farm value of lint cotton, but 20.7 per cent of the 
farm value of wheat. 

All of which leads to this rather natural conclusion—that 
in a country like ours economic opportunity, like water, pretty 
nearly seeks its own level. We might have known all these 
years, if we had thought about it seriously, that intelligent 
Southern farmers—and there are plenty of them, as you will 
find out if you try—would not have kept on farming in the 
South if they could have made twice as much in the West. 
That sort of thing simply is not done. We have just been fool- 
ing ourselves because, while we have properly given the West 
credit for its much greater gross farm income, we have never 
yet made proper allowance for (a) much duplication in the 
West’s combined crops-and-livestock income, and (b) the 
West’s necessarily higher building costs, debt-service costs, 
rental costs, tax costs, fuel costs, and freight costs. Equally 
misleading has been the constant reporting of income on a per 
capita basis instead of on the basis of families or heads of 
families. Why has no statistician ever pointed out that to get 
the real family income in Iowa we must multiply the per capita 
income by only 3.82, while to get it for North Carolina we 
must multiply by 4.85—126 per cent as much? 
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Of course, Iowa is a great state—one of the greatest of all 
our states. We did not select an agricultural runt when we set 
out to compare agricultural North Carolina with it. We 
selected a really great and noble Western agricultural com- 
monwealth that we all admire. 

The belief that, if I had taken almost any other Midwes- 
tern state for comparison, the results would have been equally 
favorable to North Carolina is corroborated by some data 
immediately furnished me by Dr. G. W. Forster, Chief Agri- 
cultural Economics Department, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, when I showed him this the manuscript of this article. 
Dr. Forster says that perhaps the most thoroughgoing and 
accurate data yet developed comparing per capita farm income 
in North Carolina and in a Midwestern State is found in the 
first two columns of the following table—which incidentally 
reveals the importance of getting down to real net cash income 
in all such cases instead of depending on gross farm income 
with the heavy duplications in gross livestock income in all 
Western States. See the big difference between Ohio and 
North Carolina in the gross column, the fast vanishing differ- 
ence in net per capita income and North Carolina’s leading six 
years to Ohio’s two in net cash income per farm family. To get 
this family income I multiply the per capita farm income by 
the average number of persons per family in 1930 (3.83 in 
Ohio, 4.85 in North Carolina). I regret that statistics are 
available only through 1928. 


COMPARISON OF NORTH CAROLINA AND OHIO, 1921-1928 











Per Capita Gross Per Capita Net Per Family Net 
Cash Income Cash Income Cash Income 
Year (Farm Population) (Farm Population) (Farm Population) 
North North North 
Carolina Ohio Carolina Ohio Carolina Ohio 
SERPs: $156 $266 $109 $134 $528 $513 
arr 183 269 133 132 645 505 
re 225 305 169 160 819 612 
eae 188 311 130 167 630 639 
eee: 199 341 136 169 659 647 
RA 186 364 125 184 606 704 
NR 193 343 134 150 649 574 
er 170 315 102 117 494 448 
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I simply submit this—that it is high time to quit assum- 
ing that the Western farmer is always prosperous and pro- 
gressive and that the Southern farmer is, to say the least, 
always considerably less so. It is simply time to give the 
Southern farmer his due. We do not rejoice in any figures to 
the non-credit of Western farmers as compared with Southern 
farmers. But it is time to wake up some of the sleepers who 
haven’t reconstructed their thinking in all the thirty years 
since Walter Page goaded North Carolina forward with his 
“deadly parallel.” Since 1903 North Carolina has been step- 
ping fast toward Iowa’s own exalted station. And as the 
Negro hollered back when the pursuing “h’ant” got close 
enough to compliment him on his speed, “You ain’t seed no 
runnin’ yit!” As we have so often said, “The next half cen- 
tury belongs to the South!’ 








NOCTURNES AT GRANADA 
OLAV K. LUNDEBERG 


I 
THE GENERALIFE AT Dusk 


‘AND NOW the sun has set. Long shadows which late 

wavered across the paths and hedges of these gardens 
are fading swiftly, as the veil of summer night envelops tree 
and bower and fountain-pool, here in the pleasaunce of the 
Moorish kings. A velvet silence pervades each dim recess and 
secret retreat, where royal princesses held sweet tryst with 
their forbidden lovers. In the blue hollow of heaven appear 
faint silver scratches, where soon slow-budding stars will 
begin to wink their solemn little eyes. 

So comes the starlight in the wake of Dusk, who trembles 
and tarries reluctant ’ere she gathers up her flowing robes and 
fades like the dying cadence of a music that is stilled but yet 
haunts the quivering string in vibrant sweetness. 

Now the somber sentinels of the night are taking their 
station along the paths of the garden. Through files of cy- 
press and of yew stirs a breath and then a whisper that is the 
faint susurrus of the wind. Or is it the ghosting sigh of the 
Moor who loved and lost Garnata, his darling city, that lay like 
an emerald jewel within the silver chalice of the sierra totempt 
the Christian hosts encamped before its gates long ago? 


There was crying in Granada when the sun was going down; 
Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun. 


So, mysterious night has come to brood upon the storied 
slopes of the Alhambra hill. Distant footsteps echo softly 
through the turns and mazes of this the loveliest of the old 
cérmenes de Granada, where spicy hedges of myrtle and box 
waste their sweetness on the air. 

Tonight no moon will shine to limn the beauty of this 
sweet retreat upon your memory in sharp-etched lines. The 
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faint sfumato mistiness that enfolds bower and flower in this 
moment, is as evanescent and intangible as are the shimmer- 
ing, dissolving cadences with which Debussy drenched his 
music. Perhaps in another hour, when awareness has faded 
into musing, you may recapture this scene in all its delicate 
tonality. 

Then, too, will return the memory of the fairy music of 
this hour: the argent-timbred tinkle of a hundred water- 
courses that drip and splash, gurgle, and bubble, in fountain 
and pool, in rivulet and tiny cascade. Here are a thousand 
little whispering mouths, busily kissing the bosom of Earth 
with their liquid lips, to make her fruitful and sweet. What 
beauty and fragrance and poesy the Moor gave Spain when 
he brought his fountains and pools of sweet water into Anda- 
lucia from his African oases! So might he quaff its coolness 
when he was athirst ; so might the dusky beauties of his house- 
hold lave therein their lissom bodies to delight his avid eye; so 
might he be lulled to sleep in the drowsy murmur of its falling 
laughter, when joust and tournament and war had done. 

Treading the dark mazes of the garden paths, you wend 
your way, down the Alameda, musing on the beauty and sig- 
nificance of the poet’s words, who said: 


“Granada, 
la que suspira por el mar.” 


II 
Patio SCENES 


In the patio of the Pensién Carmona the maid is laying 
the table for two guests as you sink into a comfortable chair 
and watch the preparations for the evening meal. At the far 
end of the patio, that focus of family life which is rarely 
opened to outsiders, you hear the pleasant bubble and tinkle 
of a tiny fountain. Sweet table music indeed on such a night 
as this! 

Comes now a maid to fill her pitcher ; and while it gurgles 
full to the brim, she rearranges the carnation in her black hair 
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and sings in a subdued voice a haunting melody which is some- 
how familiar. Then you recognize it as the same music which 
you heard only this afternoon sung by the blind guitar-player 
under the Puerta de la Justicia, while a cluster of brown- 
legged urchins danced to its measures in eager expectancy of 
your copper coins. Hearing it now again from the maid at 
the well, you wonder what her thoughts may be as she sings: 


“Soldadito espafiol, 
soldadito valiente.” . 


Through the leafy lattice-work of the vine arbor, starlight 
now trickles down from a high blue heaven. Muffled sounds 
of life beyond the patio walls come to your ears as though 
from afar off. Meanwhile the host, interrupting your medita- 
tions, brings you his guest book for your signature. Therein 
you read hundreds of names, most of them Smiths of Indian- 
apolis or Browns of Brooklyn. While you are searching in 
vain for a familiar name, reénter the host with a gentleman 
whom he presents as your fellow guest, saying: “Aqui hay 
otro senor inglés.” Your eye tells you that the new arrival is 
an American and you sharpen your ear to catch his English 
accent. You even catch yourself wondering whether he may 
be one of the Smiths of Indianapolis. But, wonder of won- 
ders, he presents himself as Mr. Brown from Boston; where- 
upon you close the book satisfied at last to have met one whose 
name was not wholly unfamiliar. 

As you turn your attention, with all the fervor that comes 
from that sauce that is hunger, to the roasted bird and bottle 
of rioja, it develops that you are to be served not by the moza 
de cdntaro who sang at the fountain, but by a very unkempt 
lad who looks for all the world as though he might have 
strayed hither from the Albaicin. His language is a thing 
of wonder and unholy joy to anyone interested in the regional 
speech variants of the country. Here you have it all, just as 
they said you would hear it from Cordoba on: total absence 
of intervocalic voiced stops (you wonder if there is any way 
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of making the rascal say the word abogado), a perfect ex- 
ample of seseo, and, to make things perfect, the lisp that plays 
havoc with initial and final s as you recall it from La hermana 
San Sulpicio. 

After your joint assault on the roast fowl has left only the 
right wing intact and the red, red wine has sunk to new levels, 
your table companion calls attention to the fact that the 
daughter of the house is receiving her Sunday evening caller 
in a secluded nook of the patio. Over a dessert of cherries 
and nuts you watch the proceedings, pleased that you may at 
last witness a scene familiar from many a Spanish novel. To 
your disappointment, progress is slow this evening, for the 
bashful lover sits primly and none too well at ease at least two 
arm-lengths from the precious one who, you would swear, has 
late filled her thirteenth birthday. She is, ostensibly, deeply 
engrossed in the drowsy purring of a gray cat snuggled in her 
lap. To complete the picture, comes now the girl’s aunt to 
ply her clicking needles beside the table. 

“The youth aspires 
The maid retires ; 


Nothing happens ; 
Nothing transpires.” 


Your fellow guest empties his pipe and invites you to stroll 
down the street saying: “There’s an interesting old fellow a 
few doors down that you would like to meet. He is the 
father of one of the best guitar players this region boasts. 
Keeps a kind of second-rate wineshop in the patio of his house. 
Quite a character.” 

In the doubtful light of a fly-specked electric bulb the old 
man who looks eighty serves you a portion of mdlaga in a 
dubious-looking glass so tarnished that it seems opaque. “Yes, 
sefior, in my day I have strummed a little on the old box. 
Folks used to tell me when I was a lad: ‘You will be an artista 
one day.’ But, madre de Dios! what with the troubles of this 
world and the weakness of the flesh, not all can follow the long 
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road of ambition to the end. So the old box hangs there on 
the wall, and many a year has she hung there, patient as a 
grandmother. You can see for yourself she is badly cracked 
and warped. But when she was a young one, you may believe 
me, she had a pretty little voice and was overflowing with gay 
tunes. No longer do I touch the strings except after my boy 
Angel has been home for a visit. Say, did you ever hear him 
play? Madre de Dios! There is one who can make her talk 
the seven languages of heaven. Now she weeps; now she 
threatens; there she implores; again she invites; then she 
laughs so that it is a scandal to hear the sweet baggage, so 
careless and happy but yet so quick to tears. Sefiores, you 
may well believe me, his equal is not to be found in all Anda- 
lucia or even in Spain, for is not Andalucia the home of the 
guitar? What would you, sefiores? Will you perhaps tell me 
that any valenciano or aragonés or castellano can compare 
with such a one as my Angel ?” 

You feel guilty at wanting to interrupt this outpouring of 
paternal pride, but curiosity drives you to stop the old fellow’s 
torrent of praise and poetry to ask: “Sefior, did you ever hear 
Segovia play? You know, the great artista who travels all 
over the world and plays in the great cities. You must know 
him. He was born in Andalucia; perhaps even right here in 
Granada.” 

At the mention of the name Segovia the jealous old codger 
lapses into semi-hostile taciturnity and dismisses the ref- 
erence with a shrug and a half-hearted admission: “Yes, 
sefior, that one knows how to play too.” 

The humble patio is in a half gloom. A thin trickle of 
water, from a rude fountain set about with potted plants, 
makes the little wine-shop cool and almost inviting despite 
the acrid fumes of musty winecasks. Your eye wanders from 
the derelict figure of the old man behind the bar to his dilap- 
idated guitar suspended by a ribbon against a mouldy white- 
washed wall. You suddenly have a vision of him standing 
there through the years, holding vigil over the sweetheart of 
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his youth who long since lost her voice and whose body now 
is mouldering to decay. May he dream forever and ever the 
fair dreams of his youth that lives again in his son! 


“Vayan ustedes con Dios, sefiores !” 


III 


Music AND MapneEss AT MIDNIGHT 

When you came to Granada, one of your ambitions was to 
see the Gypsies dance their sevillanas and tangos in some red- 
tiled kitchen of a cave dwelling in the Albaicin. Your fellow- 
travelers warn you that your expectations will be defrauded, 
that the gypsy girls of reality are as ugly as sin and that the 
dancing is very poor. There is nothing for it but to give up 
your dreams of Cervantes’ Preciosa. Better a disappointment 
than a disillusionment! 

But who could leave Granada without seeing the dance? 
So at midnight you are seated in the ballroom of the Alham- 
bra Palace Hotel, scanning the program of dance numbers to 
be presented by a young dancer, Nirva del Rio, under the 
auspices of the Ateneo de Granada. Mr. Brown, beside you, 
is skeptical, but willing to be deceived for once. You point out 
to him the name of Manuel de Falla on the program and sug- 
gest that his presence and participation should be some guar- 
antee of artistic worth. “Who is he?” “Spain’s greatest liv- 
ing composer.” “You don’t tell me. Well, we are in luck for 
once. Come to think of it, our host did tell me this afternoon 
that there was a dancer staying at the Pensién Alhambra next 
to ours.” 

Then you recall how that same afternoon you looked from 
the window of your room and saw the dancer, her chaperone, 
and two gentlemen of the press discussing her publicity pro- 
gram. An errand boy brought in a nackage which, when 
opened, gave up a pair of new dancing slippers of gold silk. 
In a moment business and publicity were forgotten, and the 
shoes must be tried on to test the effect of colors resulting 
from red hose and golden slippers. Then the air was filled 
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with exclamations of wonder and ecstasies of admiration; 
“Sangre y oro; colores divinos; colores de Espana!’ 

Now the lights are dimmed and from the orchestra-pit 
rises the soft plorant plangency of guitar and lute and ban- 
durria preluding the first vision of the dance. Then as the 
curtain-rises, the music begins to throb with the rhythmic beat 
of the Orient, and the dancer is suddenly there. interpreting 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of India, a twisting, twirling figure 
in a spangled costume whose arms are liquid with emotion and 
passion. 

When next you raise your eyes to the stage, you behold 
her as a Moorish slave girl, swathed in a vapory mist of violet 
veils which sweep and sway to the undulation of her move- 
ments, and fall one by one to reveal the flowing muscles of 
arm and thigh, the curve of hip and rounded shoulder that 
responds to the urge of the rhythm beaten out by the rose- 
tinted feet of the dancer. In a short moment of repose her 
blue-black hair, haughty Saracenic nose, and flashing teeth 
create an illusion of reality. You forget the place and time 
and are carried back to the days of Moordom’s splendor in 
Granada. You conjure up the names and faces of storied 
Moorish beauties who once moved among these scenes: Linda- 
raja of the glorious eyes; Zorahaida with her silver lute who 
even today haunts the Alhambra hill; Zoraya, the Christian 
captive who won the love of King Muley. 

During the intermission you listen to the buzzing com- 
ments of your neighbors and wait expectantly for the appear- 
ance of Falla who is announced as assisting artist and is to 
render the piano accompaniment for a suite of two pieces 
called El sombrero de tres picos. In this music Falla has 
aptly caught the rollicking, burlesque mood of the famous 
story and has translated its spirit into rhythms and cadences 
that retain much of the pungent salt of Alarcon’s masterpiece. 
The dance of the molinera especially is a striking and realistic 
evocation of the fresh lusty charm of that piquant heart- 
breaker. 

The composer, who is himself a grenadino, impresses you 
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as being anything but a typical Spaniard in mien and carriage. 
Tall, ascetically lean, gray-haired, and a bit stooped, he looks 
more the scholar than the musician. 

In the next group of numbers, the composer-pianist again 
furnishes the accompaniment as the dancer interprets first the 
Dance of Fear, and then the Ritual Dance of the Fire from 
his suite El amor brujo which created such a sensation a few 
years ago. This music is deep-drenched in the spirit of the 
Orient (how could the composer escape the Moorish note in 
Granada), and rivals the pseudo-oriental music of some of 
the neo-modern Russian composers in barbaric color and 
rythm. You have the feeling, all at once, that you are ex- 
periencing a most unique music sensation as each phrase and 
cadence unfolds the composer’s vision, which in turn is simul- 
taneously translated into plastic reality by the dramatic inter- 
pretation of the glamorous dancer. 

As she takes her bow and curtain-call you note the fervor 
with which the composer applauds his protégée, nor can you 
escape the conviction that for him, too, the evening has been a 
memorable one. In a glow of satisfaction you leave the hall 
feeling that never again will this music impress you as it did 
tonight when you were privileged to hear it re-created and see 
it incarnated, by the hands of him who conceived it. 


IV 
PosTLUDE 


You are seated at two o’clock in the morning on the balcony 
of the hotel which looks out upon the fairyland of twinkling 
lights that is Granada on a summer’s night. Like myriads of 
glowing fireflies, the lights of the city scintillate and waver 
with swift iridescence of jewels sown upon a field of sable 
velvet. In the dewy patios of a thousand cérmenes, the voices 
of singers and the strumming guitars have not yet been 
stilled. Like a great tranquil lake the city mirrors the star- 
sown heavens above. Each celestial point of light seems en- 
hanced and made liquid in reflection. 
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Granada, the jewel of Moordom! The dreams of a thou- 
sand years are upon the old city. Here breathes the soul of 
legend and poesy and old romance. Upon these heights stood 
El Rey Chico and sighed as he mourned the passing of his 
glorious realm. Hither came the Catholic Kings in royal 
cavalcade to receive the surrender of the last stronghold of the 
Moor. Here have bronzed knights and tawny Moorish 
princesses loved and died. Here has the gipsy dance gone 
to the pattering rythm of tambourine and clicking castanet as 
swirling, silken shawls fluttered and beat their butterfly wings 
in the meliow sunlight of a million afternoons. Through these 
streets went the brave parade of horsemen come back from 
the wars with trophies and captives, while trumpet and drum 
resounded over the city, and roses red fell from every balcony 
where waited the wife, the lover, or mother of war-spent 
paladins. 

Your companion tinkles the ice in his glass but says noth- 
ing, for the magic of the night requires no audible com- 
mentary. But in the red flowering of a match you catch a 
far-off gleam in his eye while the rose-bud glow of his cigar 
dilates and fades at regular intervals. 

And now the dancer’s party, composed of the artist, her 
chaperone, journalists, musicians, and the thin gray composer 
has invaded the other end of the balcony to relax after the 
program. The women are eloquently shrill as eager young 
men seat them in their places, and there is a buzz of talking in 
the soft sibilancy of Andalucia. The popping of a cork and 
the seething of effervescent wine tells you that they are having 
champagne, or perhaps manzanilla, by way of celebrating the 
young dancer’s Granada début. At intervals a match flares 
stridently into an orange splotch against the darkness to re- 
veal the pearly texture of a bare shoulder and a tapered arm 
as the girl adjusts her gay silk shawl. Then darkness enfolds 
the group and your eye follows the glowing tips of cigarettes 
that describe curves and strange red hieroglyphics against the 
screen of night. 








































THE SCOTCH-IRISH OF THE UPCOUNTRY ws 
JOSIAH MOFFATT 


*“*A RE YOU from the low-country or the up-country?” 

one South Carolinian will ask another whom he meets 

in New York, Los Angeles, or Shanghai. The question is 

merely a polite formula. A few moments of conversation will 

solve any doubts as to the region to which the speaker belongs. 

No low-countryman can conceal the fact from an up-coun- 
tryman. His accent betrays him. 

The low-country is the great coastal plain, one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty miles wide extending from the sea to 
the Sand Hills, a low ridge of peculiar formation near the 
center of the state. The up-country is the long slope of rolling 
terrain stretching from the Sand Hills to the foot of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The upper and more rugged section of 
this region is known as The Piedmont. 

The marked difference between the up- and low-countries 
is by no means confined to their topography. The flora of the 
low-country is almost sub-tropical in character. There you 
find the magnolia, the palmetto, the live oak, and the long-leaf 
pine. The last named, of course, accounts for the great pro- 
duction of naval stores in former times. Cypress also abounds 
in the river swamps. 

The up-country originally was covered with primeval for- 
ests of the deciduous growth peculiar to the warm temperate 
zone, in a land of abundant, but not excessive, rainfall. For- 
ests of chestnut, white, black, and red oak, hickory, ash, and 
other deciduous trees were not uncommon even fifty years 
ago. The land, however, has been practically denuded of its 
forests, with the resultant washing away of the top soil from 
the hillsides. The craze for “new ground” for cotton planting 
was largely responsible. Old fields, thrown out of cultivation, 
usually grow up in short-leaf pine, scrub-oak, or just broom- 
sage. The chinquapin, whose delightfully flavored nuts were 
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preferred to hickory nuts, or even walnuts, in my childhood 
days, has practically disappeared. 

The low-country was the seat of most of the great planta- 
tions whose masters counted their slaves by the hundred. It 
was the region of steaming rice fields and vast turpentine 
farms. Here was that “befo’ de wah” aristocracy, the slave 
barons, who lived in feudal magnificence on their’ great 
estates, varying existence with a plunge into the social whirl 
of Charleston or Columbia in the winter, and spending their 
summers at Saratoga, White Sulphur Springs, or other less 
noted resorts of the Virginias and the North. They were 
chiefly of English descent, interspersed with quite a sprinkling 
of sturdy Huguenot stock, descendants of refugees who fled 
from France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

:* -The white people of the up-country were of a more varied 

origin. There were many of English descent, of course, and 
two or three districts in the central part of the state were 
almost entirely settled by Germans. German cognomens pre- 
vail to this day. The dominant strain over wide areas in the 
up-country, however, was and still is Scotch-Irish. 

To the uninitiated the hyphen may convey a meaning quite 
contrary to fact. It does not mean, for instance, a race formed 
by the fusion of original Scotch and Irish stocks. The hy- 
phenated word, while familiar to Americans, did not originate 
here but in northeastern Ireland, more particularly the coun- 
ties of Down and Antrim, where the term was domesticated 
centuries ago for the purpose of differentiating the Scotch 
living in Ireland from the Scotch living in Scotland. 

In other words, the Scotch-Irish are not of mixed na- 
tionality but the descendants of Scotch people who for one 
reason or another moved to Ireland. Some fled to Ireland to 
escape religious persecution by the Stuarts who were trying 
to enforce the Act of Conformity. Some were deported on 
sundry charges, often trumped up, and for paltry offenses in- 
dentured to great English landlords in Ireland, who were not 
particularly fond of their mercurial and somewhat unreliable 
Irish peasantry. 
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Others, undoubtedly, moved to Ireland for the prosaic pur- 
pose of bettering their economic condition. The soil of Ire- 
land was more fertile, its pastures greener, its climate milder. 

Intermarriage with the Irish was very uncommon. Diver- 
gence of temperament and religion and social and political 
barriers militated against the fusion of the races. However 
poor a Scotch family might be, even though bound as servants 
for a period of years to some English landlord or working as 
tenants on rented farms, they identified themselves with the 
conquerors, the masters of Ireland. They were Protestants 
of a proud and unconquered nation, united to England on 
terms of social and political equality. Just as did the English, 
they looked down upon the native populace as a distinctly in- 
ferior race, and held themselves aloof from social contact 
with the merry, easy-going sons of Erin. 

Nevertheless, after generations of living in their adopted 
country, the Scotch in Ireland, unconsciously absorbed some 
of the lighter and more delightful characteristics of their 
Irish neighbors. The Scotch-Irish therefore developed into a 
distinctly new race, manifesting much of the wit and light- 
hearted gayety of the Irish, while retaining the thrift, in- 
dustry, and stubborn adherence to principle (right or wrong) 
for which the Scotch are justly celebrated. 

These people today constitute the dominant element of the 
population of the Dominion of Northern Ireland, stubbornly 
holding out to the last ditch against absorption by the Irish 
Free State. 

Great numbers of the Scotch-Irish emigrated to America 
in the eighteenth century. The Gettysburg section of south- 
ern Pennsylvania became a kind of distributing center for the 
immigrants. Many remained in that region, but the Scotch- 
Irish are empire builders. The majority, undeterred by the 
fear of privation, danger, and hardship, moved on, in families 
and groups of families, toward the outposts of civilization in 
western Pennsylvania, the valley of Virginia, and the Pied- 
mont region of the Carolinas. 
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The Covenanters and the Reformed Church elements 
among the pioneers usually agreed to forget their minor dif- 
ferences and unite their forces for the purpose of forming 
congregations sufficiently strong to build meeting houses and 
help support ministers. Because of their adherence to the 
separatist movement inaugurated by Ralph and Ebenezer 
. Erskine in Scotland, in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they were stigmatized as Seceders by fellow Presby- 
terians. They became generally known by this designation. 
They were also called Psalm-Singers because they used a 
metrical version of David’s psalms exclusively in the worship 
of God, refusing to permit hymns of human composition to be 
sung in their churches. Another peculiarity was their strict 
observance of the first day of the week as the Sabbath. They 
invested it with all the sacredness that belonged to the Jewish 
seventh day Sabbath under the Mosaic Law. Woe unto that 
profane stranger who came into their midst and thoughtlessly 
spoke of the Sabbath Day as Sunday! It was regarded as 
little short of sacrilege. 

The Scotch-Irish of the up-country brought with them 
from the old country all the “traditions of the elders” and the 
cherished customs of the “fathers.” They were proud of 
their Scotch ancestry while, at the same time, their memories 
clung with tenacious affection to their former homes in 
Ireland. 

This trek of the Scotch-Irish from Pennsylvania to the 
Piedmont was in progress for a period embraced largely in 
the two or three decades immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion. It was then that most of the settlements were made that 
afterwards developed into flourishing communities of these 
industrious and God-fearing people. 

Some of these isolated settlements in the up-country found 
themselves stranded not so much in a physical, as a spiritual 

wilderness. There was an abundance of cold, sweet water 
flowing from innumerable natural springs for the refresh- 
ment of the outer man, but alas! the inner man was in danger 
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of perishing for lack of the “water of life.” Very few min- 
isters of their faith had emigrated from Ireland, and these, 
with rare exceptions, had cast in their lot with the old, and 
civilized communities of the North where their services were 
in great demand. 

The plight of their distressed brethren in the South, 
largely deprived of a “stated ministry of the Word,” the 
“ordinances of the sanctuary,” and the sacraments, made a 
strong appeal to the generosity of their more fortunately 
situated co-religionists in the North. 

Some minister was delegated, from time to time, to under- 
take a missionary tour of the scattered settlements in the 
South-—The writer has in his possession a cherished treasure 
in the form of a battered Bible in a leather pouch, particularly 
designed for such hard service as transportation in its mas- 
ter’s saddlebags as he journeyed hundreds of miles by horse- 
back along the dim trails and through the primeval forests of 
the Carolinas and Georgia. It belonged to his great-great 
grandfather and was carried by him on a missionary tour, 
made before the Revolutionary War, traveling by horseback 
from Pennsylvania to preach to the scattered little congrega- 
tions of Covenanters and Reformed Presbyterians in the 
South. 

Meeting houses of hewn logs sprang up at an early date 
over a wide area. With the logs conveniently located in the 
adjoining forest, labor was practically the only desideratum 
for such an enterprise as building a church or a schoolhouse. 
The eager hands of the Congregation and their friends fur- 
nished the labor free, so that there was practically no cost in 
money. These crude buildings were later replaced by more 
commodi‘ous and pretentious structures, usually of wood, oc- 
casionally of brick. Red clay for the finest of brick was to be 
found in unlimited quantities almost everywhere in the up- 
country. 

The names given to the churches were impressively sug- 
gestive of the piety and the spiritual hopes and longings of 
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the sponsors. Such an exalted place did religion hold in the 
lives of the people that whole communities were known fre- 
quently by no other names than those of the churches situated 
in their midst. The origin of these names offers an interest- 
ing contribution to the history of our national evolution. 

They were derived chiefly from three sources. The Bible 
contributed its quota in such names as Sardis, Bethel, Ebe- 
nezer, Sharon, Tirzah, and Shiloh. Pious hopes for the peace 
and prosperity of Zion found expression in such beautiful 
names as Hopewell, Unity, Union, Good Hope, Mt. Prospect, 
and Prosperity. Some stream, hill, vale, or grove often sug- 
gested a name for the church. Hence such titles as Head 
Springs, Pleasant Hill, Little River, Fair View, Coddle Creek, 
Oak Grove, and Elk Valley. 

Thus we find that, while the low-country was colonized as 
early as 1670, the up-country of South Carolina, except for a 
few settlements, forts, and Indian outposts frequented by 
traders, remained, to all intents and purposes, a primeval 
wilderness up to the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the Scotch-Irish began to move in and conquer the wilderness. 

This was equally true of the Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Charlotte, the first town to attain urban eminence 

_in the Piedmont, was from the beginning the Scotch-Irish 
“metropolis of the South, the hub of Presbyterianism in the 
Piedmont country. Even at this late date, it would be difficult 
to find in the United States a territory of equal size and 
population whose white people are as essentially homogeneous 
as those of Mecklenburg County of which Charlotte is the 
county seat. 

I have dwelt, at considerable length, upon the character- 
istics of the Covenanters and similar small bodies of dissenters 
who had separated from the established church of Scotland. 
Their representatives in America, about the close of the Rev- 

olutionary War, united to form the Associate Reformed 
Church. Some twenty years later, the Synod of the South 
was organized, its constituency, at that time, being largely 
confined to the Piedmont. 
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I am not trying to create the impression that the majority 
of the Scotch-Irish who emigrated to the Carolinas was con- 
stituted of Seceders. This was very far from being the fact. 
Most of the Scotch-Irish immigrants were adherents of that 
branch of the Established Church of Scotland which func- 
tioned in Ireland. The dissenters had forsaken the Establish- 
ment because of what they believed to be errors of doctrine 
or practice in the mother church. While comparatively few 
in number, they exercised a very strong influence upon the 
communities in which they lived because they were a thought- 
ful, intelligent people, of positive character and decided opin- 
ions. 

The Seceders, in common with all the Scotch-Irish, held 
learning in high esteem. However great their reverence for 
the apostolic fishermen selected by Christ to be founders of 
the Church, they would tolerate no unlettered ministers in 
their pulpits. Community schools supported by private sub- 
scriptions were established. There were many rural acad- 
emies, often conducted by the local pastor, where young men 
were prepared for college. Several of these institutions were 
famous in their day. Young men came from far and near to 
sit at the feet of Gamaliels renowned for their success in 
imparting knowledge. 

My grandmother, born in the eighteenth century, was a 
granddaughter and daughter of ministers. Her memory was 
remarkable. She used to talk to me by the hour, filling my 
receptive, childish mind with snatches of family history, 
genealogical data, and the folklore of a great race. 

The Scotch-Irish, constituting a small percentage of the 
population, have furnished America with a very large propor- 
tion of her distinguished sons. There have been six pres- 
idents of this breed, including Andrew Jackson and Woodrow 
Wilson. “Old Hickory” was born in the “Waxhaws” so near 
the state line that both North and South Carolina claim him. 
Woodrow Wilson’s father was a Presbyterian minister, serv- 
ing churches in the Carolinas and Georgia for many years. 
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John C. Calhoun and Stonewall Jackson were of Scotch-Irish 
stock, and a multitude of men, prominent in every profession 
and walk in life, have been and are of Scotch-Irish origin. 

It is probably true that more men and women of Scotch- 
Irish parentage than of any other racial origin occupy posi- 
tions of conspicuous leadership in the educational field in the 
United States today. If you are inclined to doubt this, just 
' select at random a score or two of college presidents from the 
names on the roster and do a little snooping around family 
trees. | 

Among such a pious, conscientious, and freedom-loving 
people we would naturally expect to find a strong under-cur- 
rent of opposition to the institution of human slavery. This 
was true particularly of those known as Covenanters, the 
descendants of the Cameronians of Scotland, those uncom- 
promising lovers of liberty who had shed their blood defend- 
ing their religious rights against the encroachments of the 
arrogant Stuarts. 

Most of the settlements made by the Scotch-Irish in the 
South developed into communities of comparatively small 
landholders. At first, these farmers had few slaves or 
eschewed them altogether. In fact, contrary to the commonly 
accepted opinion, the majority of them never owned slaves. 

With the rapid expansion of cotton planting, however, fol- 
lowing the invention of the cotton gin, many small but thrifty 
and ambitious farmers discovered that Negro labor was essen- 
tial to the production of that money staple on a large scale. 
The cultivation and harvesting of a cotton crop involved a 
great amount of labor, practically the year round. 

The ambitious small farmer proceeded to “lengthen his 
cords,” gradually adding acre to acre and “nigger to nigger” 
until he found himself possessed of a big plantation and 
numerous slaves. 

The bitter-enders or implacable opponents of the system, 
finding their opposition futile in the face of overwhelming 
public sentiment, shook the dust of the Carolinas from their 
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shoes and either returned to Pennsylvania or moved to the 
new free territory north of the Ohiv River. Even some of 
those who had acquired a few slaves sold them or, in rare in- 
stances, set them free and departed for the North. Some- 
times the manumitted slaves accompanied their erstwhile mas- 
ters but received no enthusiastic welcome from the Whites of 
the Promised Land. 

Stringent laws were enacted to govern and protect the in- 
stitution of slavery in South Carolina. By a statute of 1823, 
free Negroes were denied entrance to the state under any cir- 
cumstances. This was due to the alarm excited by the pres- 
ence of freedmen in large numbers, particularly in Charleston. 
In 1820 there were more than three thousand freedmen living 
in that city. The causes for this situation are not pertinent to 
our subject and cannot be discussed here. The most elemen- 
tary education was forbidden to slaves. It was unlawful to 
teach them to read or write. 

My grandmother, moved to righteous indignation by what 
she conceived to be an iniquitous statute, defied the “powers 
that be.” She gathered her servants about her every Sabbath 
Day, taught them to read the Bible, and instructed them in 
the rudimentary principles of the Christian religion. Many 
other good women, and men too, did likewise. 

The great majority of the citizens of the state, however, 
firmly believed that slavery was not only morally right but an 
economic necessity for the South. These drastic laws were 
regarded as absolutely necessary to the stability and peaceful 
perpetuation of the system. 

The expression of views opposed to slavery, even in 
private conversation, was barely tolerated. Whoever had the 
temerity to publicly denounce it might be ridden on a rail, 
wearing a coat of tar and feathers, if he escaped worse treat- 
ment. There were always extremists who favored a rope as 
a silencer for anti-slavery agitators. 

Thus we find that the Scotch-Irish of the up-country, 
those sturdy individualists, staunch defenders of personal lib- 
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erty and the God-given right of all men to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” had modified their views to the 
extent of excluding the Negro from this divinely arranged 
scheme of things. They became imbued with the opinion, 
prevalent among the whites of the South, that the blacks 
were not only an inferior race but doomed, as the sons of 
‘ Ham, upon whom his father, Noah, pronounced the curse of 
perpetual servitude, to be nothing more than “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” to the end of time. 

Since a benign providence had bestowed a ready-made race 
of servants upon the white man, why shouldn’t the thrifty 
Scotch-Irish, well known to be special favorites of heaven, 
enjoy the fruits of Noah’s curse as well as others? Why 
indeed ! 

It is true that the White people of the South were uncon- 
sciously influenced in their viewpoint by the economic advan- 
tages ascribed to the slave system. It is equally true that 
slavery was prevalent in the Northern colonies and existed 
there for some decades after the Declaration of Independence. 
The hue and cry against the system did not arise until it was 
discovered that slavery was not adapted to the North. It 
became evident that slaves could not be worked to advantage 
on the farms of New England and New York. At the same 
time it dawned upon our shrewd Yankee friends that the 
South was growing rich and unduly influential in national 
politics. This was due, they believed, to the advantages of 
slave labor in that region. Straightway they began to see the 
light. Consciences became increasingly tender on the subject 
of slavery and the Abolition Movement got under way. Min- 
isters in the North began to denounce the wickedness of the 
slave system in unmeasured terms. They did not lead. They 
merely fell into step with the changing sentiments of their 
people. They walked in the new light and proclaimed it to be 
of heavenly origin. 

“Itching ears” were by no means confined to the clergy of 
the North. Human nature is the same everywhere. The 
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clergy of all denominations in the South rallied to the defense 
of its cherished institution. They quoted Scripture volumin- 
ously to prove that slavery was sanctioned by divine authority, 
and was as fully approved by Deity as the family or the state. 
At least one doctor of divinity went even further and wrote a 
book in which he triumphantly proved, to the satisfaction of 
a choice but limited circle of believers, that the Negro had no 
soul. And, of all persons, this ingenuous parson must be not 
only a Scotch-Irishman but one of the straight-laced Seceders! 

This literary gem of ante-bellum days must not be con- 
founded with a much more elaborate work entitled The Negro, 
The Beast, which appeared about the beginning of the present 
century and created a great sensation, especially in the South. 

Many historians and writers of fiction have undertaken to 
depict the life of the Old South. Its chivalry and romance, its 
beautiful women and gallant men, its quaint African peas- 
antry in the background, its corridors of majestic live oaks, 
the overpowering fragrance of magnolia blossoms, all com- 
bined to form an unequaled setting for fantastic but alluring 
tales of love and adventure. However, with few exceptions, 
these stories and sketches have been confined to the low-coun- 
try and similar regions in Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
where dwelt the owners of great wealth, vast plantations, 
innumerable slaves, and splendid mansions. 

It may be true that the life of the landed aristocracy of the 
low-country was more glamorous, its setting more picturesque, 
than that of the sturdy yeomanry which made up the greater 
part of the white population of the up-country. There was 
practically no middle class in the low-country. There were the 
rich and the very poor. The latter class of whites was abso- 
lutely dependent upon the landed gentry for the means of 
eking out a miserable existence. Their situation was far 
worse than that of the slaves who held them in the utmost 
contempt and constantly referred to them as “po’ white 
trash.” Many of them were descendants of poor debtors or 
men convicted of petty crimes in English courts and sold. into 
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temporary slavery to South Carolina planters. In due time 
these indentured “slaves” were freed but many of them re- 
mained in a state of unspeakable poverty and degradation 
from generation to generation. They retained all the fawn- 
ing subserviency of the low-class English from whom they 
sprung. 

' There were “po’ white trash” in the up-country also, but 
they were comparatively few in number. The most numerous 
section of the population consisted of small, independent 
farmers who owned few, if any slaves. The “wool-hat” boys 
were a self-respecting, hard-working, and God-fearing people. 
In hickory and homespun they followed the plow or swung the 
hoe in their own cotton and corn fields. They were not cursed - 
with the inferiority complex and abysmal ignorance of the 
“po’ whites,” and rarely did one of them stoop to lick the boots 
of the rich neighbor whose lands adjoined or surrounded his 
own. They were Jim, John, Henry, and Sam to one another 
and did not hesitate to address the big planters who dwelt 
among them in the same democratic and unconventional 
manner. 

As a matter of fact, many of the big land owners and 
slave-holders of the up-country had come up from the ranks 
of the small farmers. Their success was usually ascribed by 
their less fortunate fellows to that crowning gift of the gods, 
Luck, which has ever been the alibi of the mediocre. Grant- 
ing something to the influence of this mystic power, we must 
not fail to give due credit to native shrewdness and business 
sagacity and the ability to recognize the knock of Opportunity 
when that elusive gentleman deigned to stop at their doors. 

The wives and children of such men enjoyed the many 
incidental advantages that wealth confers. They lived in com- 
modious houses manned by trained servants. They drove to 
church or to town in fine carriages with pompous black Jehus 
manipulating the lines. The boys and girls went to college or 

seminary and came home garbed in raiment of rich material 

and fashionable cut, speaking in cultured accents and, some- 
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times, putting on airs of superiority which rendered them 
offensive to their neighbors and exposed them to the charge 
of being “stuck up.” 

Pater-familias, however, usually remained unspoiled by 
riches. He rode over his plantation and the neighborhood in 
his shirt sleeves, scarcely distinguishable from any other well- 
to-do farmer except that his horse might be of blooded Ken- 
tucky stock. He dropped in at the community store and sat 
on the piazza, a “hail fellow, well met,” just one of the boys, 
swapping lies, jokes, and gossip with the best of them and 
expertly “shooting” tobacco juice at the cracks in the floor. 

The Scotch-Irish communities, especially, were democratic 
to the core. Inter-relationship was another feature of life 
among them that made difficult the erection of rigid social 
barriers by the rich. Ties of blood were recognized to the 
fourth or fifth degree of cousinship. The man in broadcloth 
simply could not afford to turn a cold shoulder to the man in 
homespun who had the right to call him cousin and exercised 
it. 

A rich man’s home was often headquarters for his own 
and his wife’s clans. The “open-house” was the rule which 
obtained among all classes and conditions of men. The coun- 
try cousin, when he went to town, never dreamed of flaunting 
his town relatives by stopping at the hotel for dinner or a 
night’s lodging. He just dropped in, as natural as life, on 
Cousin Joe or Uncle James and received a cordial welcome 
from Cousin Martha Mary, or Aunt Rachel, as the case might 
be. Ample provision was always made for unbidden guests, 
one or more of whom might be expected to “drop in” any day 
of the week, more particularly on Saturday. 

On the other hand, when the town folks felt the need of a 
restful change amid rural surroundings, did they angle for a 
special invitation from Aunt Jane, Uncle Robert, or Cousin 
Lizzie? Perish the thought of such formalities between kins- 
men! They might or might not announce their coming by 
letter or post card. It was of no consequence. Their welcome 
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waned not, perceptibly at least, whether they stayed a day, a 
week, or a month. Of course, the supply of fried chicken and 
peach cobblers, being definitely limited in quantity, might give 
out, if the visit was unduly prolonged. When such a depleted 
state. of the family larder was made apparent by the frequent 
recurrence of such unworthy substitutes as hog meat and 
apple pie, the guests would return home or seek greener fields 
for the display of their gastronomic abilities. 

Indeed it was suspected that some housewife whose nerves 
had been worn to a frazzle by “company,” may have adopted 
the above procedure as a ruse to hasten their departure. She 
might murmur warm protests against their determination to 
leave while secretly rejoicing to “speed the parting guest.” 
Human nature has not changed. Solomon’s injunction is just 
as timely now as it was three thousand years ago: “Withdraw 
thy foot from thy neighbor’s house, lest he weary of thee and 
so hate thee.” 

Here we have a great people, who form a large and in- 
fluential element of the population of the South and are 
largely responsible for the industrial expansion which intro- 
duced what is commonly called the New South, of whose 
very existence, as a distinct type, many, in other sections of 
our country, are not aware. 

The customs, manner of life, and habits of thought that 
prevailed among the Scotch-Irish of the up-country differed 
almost as radically from those attributed to the descendants of 
English Cavaliers who settled the low-country as they did 
from those of the Louisiana French. The Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians had much more in common with the Puritans of 
New England. It must not be forgotten that the Scotch 
joined the Puritans in making war on King and Cavaliers in 
the great civil conflict which ended so disastrously for the 
latter. 

The slow growth of population in South Carolina in the 
first six decades of the nineteenth century calls for an expla- 
nation. In that time she dropped from the sixth to the eight- 
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eenth place in point of population among the states. Her 
population barely doubled in those sixty years, while that of 
the nation increased sixfold. Excessive emigration con- 
tributed more largely to this situation than the lack of immi- 
grants. I have already referred to those conscientious ob- 
jectors to slavery who sought asylum in the free territories of 
the Northwest. Much more significant and prolonged, how- 
ever, was the exodus of all classes of South Carolinians into 
the newly created slave states, Alabama, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas. 

Great numbers of planters seeking a rich, virgin soil for 
the production of cotton moved bag and baggage to what was 
then the West, taking their slaves with them. The drain on 
the white population was most pronounced in the up-country. 
Young men of Scotch-Irish stock began to move westward 
long before the days of Horace Greeley. These pioneers be- 
lieved that opportunity beckoned and they were right. In 
many cases they founded settlements that were replicas of the 
old home communities and built churches on which they be- 
stowed the names of old meeting houses hallowed by the 
memories of childhood. 

Many persons in these western states still look upon the 
Carolinas as the native sod in which their family trees took 
root. This is also true of Texas, although the influx of Caro- 
linians into Texas was a later development which did not 
reach its climax until after the Civil War. 
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THE PRESIDENCY UNDER THE NEW DEAL 
ROBERT STANLEY RANKIN 


HE American people have proven to be steadfast in their 

faith in certain governmental principles, despite the cur- 
rent belief that they are prone to make political experiments. 
The belief in these principles is due not only to the soundness 
of the principles themselves but to their easy success in a 
country blessed with an abundance of natural resources and 
with the task of developing them. There is still today a pro- 
found belief in democracy and the democratic institutions of 
our government which include the two fundamental principles 
of American constitutional law, federalism and separation of 
powers. The above statements would certainly be true up to 
the beginning of the present administration, but now these 
basic principles seem to be a little shopworn. Moths have ap- 
peared and the auctioneering firm of Roosevelt, Farley and 
Company are about ready to auction them off under the rules 
to be laid down by the court. At least so many people believe, 
and why not, for if they have outlived their usefulness they 
should be discarded. Others in our great American family 
believe that unless we retain these basic rules we are lost. It 
is very interesting, therefore, to consider one of these princi- 
ples, that of separation of powers, and to see just what has 
been its place in American constitutional history and what is 
its present position under the New Deal. 

The twofold source of American political theory at the 
time of the making of the Constitution was the political philos- 
ophy of the eighteenth century and the conditions resulting 
from frontier life. The legal lights of the eighteenth cen- 
tury depended greatly upon individual initiative, while on 
the frontier self-reliance was the chief source of success and 
property getting was the chief index of success. Legislation 
at that time was simple and was based upon the common law 
purged of certain inherent inequalities. 

The source of the doctrine of separation of powers is Book 
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II of L’Esprit de Loi, by Montesquieu, although Aristotle had 
a similar classification. It was Montesquieu’s belief that it is 
a tendency of human nature to abuse power and that the only 
government under which an individual can safely hold his 
rights is one which has a separation of powers with proper 
checks and balances. His idea was received by his contem- 
poraries with enthusiasm. In England Blackstone particu- 
larly was enamored with it while in France the obtaining of 
this system was incorporated in a reform movement. In these 
two countries the principle was not properly developed and 
failed to become an essential part of their governmental sys- 
tems. In America, however, where there was less influence 
of pre-existing institutions, it developed rapidly and soon be- 
came not a feature but the essential frame of our national 
government. 

The American interpretation of this principle implies (1) 
three intrinsically different functions of government (2) 
exercised severally by three distinct departments (3) which 
are mutually equal and independent and (4) which together 
cover the entire field of government. 

The three intrinsically different departments of govern- 
ment mentioned in the first premise are distinguished by other 
facts than that they are exercised by different departments. 
Cooley says that the judiciary looks to the past, the executive 
to the present, and the legislative to the future. Blackstone 
distinguished the legislative power from the judicial by saying 
that the giving of laws goes to the legislative while the court 
speaks the law. Today, however, it is the differences between 
the executive and legislative functions that are of particular 
interest. The source of the executive power is twofold, the 
Constitution and acts of Congress. Recently Congress has 
delegated to the President so much power that his legislative 
powers are commensurate with his executive powers. Fre- 
quently Congress has indicated its will by general terms leav- 
ing a great deal to the discretion of the executive. The execu- 
tive department issues further rules less general in character 
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and in doing this exercises a sort of legislative power. To 
what extent can this delegation take place? Early in our his- 
tory this question was not raised since the procedure was rarely 
used, but the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was the opening wedge, and weakened the maxim of 
separation of powers until today the maxim has become sub- 
' ordinate to the necessary and proper clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The courts upheld this delegation of power and others 
of a similar nature. The general rule expressed in the Gri- 
maud case is that, if it is convenient, Congress can delegate 
its power to other bodies. 

All the departments under our system of government are 
coordinate, equal, and independent. Each department has 
defensive weapons against the others, as the veto power of 
the President, and the impeachment power of Congress; and 
their independence and equality are usually vigorously main- 
tained. There is some doubt whether these departments cover 
the entire field of government because of the tremendous 
growth of administrative power, but the original thought was 
that these three departments comprehended all governmental 
powers. 

In actual practice we find that this doctrine has not had 
the results that the constitutional fathers had in mind, and the 
departments have devised means and ways of overcoming its 
binding force. . Let us now trace the historical development 
of the presidency and see how it has been effected by these 
basic rules. 

The first repositories of executive power in America were 
the royal governors. In the state constitutions that were made 
after 1776, on account of the distrust and hatred of the citi- 
zens toward the colonial executive, the state governors were 
stripped of most of their important powers and these powers 
were given to the legislatures. This was particularly true in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and New 
Hampshire. In New York alone was the governor elected by 
the people and really given important executive powers. The 
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veto power was first bestowed in Massachusetts in 1781. It 
is easy, therefore, to see that at the beginning of our govern- 
ment the application of Montesquieu’s theory was in reality 
turned against the executive. Later, after 1787, the dangers 
of an insufficient executive and a too powerful legislature be- 
came known through the medium of Shay’s Rebellion and the 
failure of the Articles of Confederation, in which there was 
no national executive power except the military. At the con- 
stitutional convention the debate waxed warm over the type of 
executive to be established and the amount of power to be 
given to him. The conclusions finally arrived at are contained 
in the Constitution itself. Governeur Morris expressed the 
opinion of the convention when he said that their purpose was 
to create a vigorous executive power capable of reaching every 
part of the Union and able to back up state laws against domes- 
tic violence. As a result, the powers given to the President 
in the Constitution were really imposing, and included checks 
on the other departments—such as the veto power. The result 
of these grants was to make the common people afraid of 
the President. Alexander Hamilton in The Federalist tried to 
allay their fears by pointing out that, if the President is be- 
yond the power of Congress, Congress is beyond the power of 
the President, by emphasizing the power of the Senate and 
by showing that Congress controls the purse and that the 
President is elected by the people. 

In tracing the history of the presidency we notice that dur- 
ing the Federalist period the monarchical idea was very strong. 
It was thought by many, John Marshall included, that, when 
Jefferson became President, he would weaken the powers of 
the President. Instead, he added new prestige by making the 
President’s authority personal since Jefferson, in addition to 
being President, was the acknowledged party leader. The 
immediate successors of Jefferson followed in his footsteps. 
Jackson brought into office a new idea of the presidency. His 
resources in developing his conception were a violent temper 
coupled with a lovable disposition—a certain military idea of 
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thought that one would expect from the hero of New Orleans 
—and, lastly, a new constituency obtained through the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. Tired of legislative control, Jackson, by 
a vigorous use of the veto power, maintained the position that 
the President by himself composed one of the three equal parts 
of the government and that each had full discretion over its 
‘own activities. 

From Jackson’s time to the Civil War there was little new 
added to the development of the executive power. Polk in an 
essay maintained that the President was of more importance 
nationally than Congress, since the President represented the 
United States as a whole while Congressmen only represented 
sections. Harrison and Tyler tried to annex Jacksonian prin- 
ciples to the Whig Party, but, after Polk, Congress was very 
powerful, due not only to its own strength, but also to the 
weak presidents that held office. 

It was Lincoln who vitalized the war powers of the Presi- 
dent. He claimed that war was a riot, and all citizens could 
be called out without sanction of Congress. He also borrowed 
money and did many things without the approval of Con- 
gress, although legislative consent was given at a later date. 
His great contribution was the codrdination of the powers 
of the President with that of Commander-in-Chief. 

The reaction that set in during Johnson’s administration 
was a natural one. Johnson thought reconstruction a presi- 
dential problem, but Congress held other views. It was re- 
markable that Johnson put up as strong a front as he did. 
Notwithstanding his courageous battle, Congress stripped 
the office of most of its prerogatives: the veto power lost its 
efficacy; the office of Commander-in-Chief went to Grant; 
the power of removal to Congress itself. It is true that 
most of this legislation was unconstitutional, but for the time 
being it certainly clipped the powers of the executive, and even 
during the succeeding terms of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and 
Arthur the presidency remained weak. It was during this 
period that Wilson wrote his Congressional Government, 
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which made Congress practically a parliament. One wonders 
what changes Wilson would have made in this brilliant study 
if he should have revised it after his two terms in the White 
House. 

Under Cleveland and later under Roosevelt and Wilson 
the presidency regained its prestige. The stewardship theory 
of Roosevelt added administrative power to the executive since 
much was left to the officer’s discretion. Wilson’s term in 
office proved that in time of war the President is a dictator in 
everything except in name. 

The reaction came after the war and, while Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover were not actually tools of Congress, they 
followed in the footsteps of President Taft and failed to main- 
tain the position and prestige of the President. There was an 
ascending scale, and Hoover kept the presidency on a much 
higher plane than Harding, but Congress dominated the execu- 
tive during this period, although Coolidge in the Warren case 
and Hoover in the Parker episode rose up against the Senate 
only to subside again leaving the Senate the victor. We can 
see in this brief history of the development of the President’s 
power in relation to the other great powers that in the first 
place the powers have not always been co-equal but that fluctu- 
ations have often taken place due to particular times and emer- 
gencies, due to the personality of the presidents, due to the 
lack of congressional leadership, and due to the part played 
in American politics by party government. In spite of these 
fluctuations, there has been a steady growth of presidential 
leadership until the American people look upon the President 
not only as the equal of Congress, but as the policy-forming 
instrument of our government. 

With this condition existing and with Roosevelt’s coming 
into power when both houses of Congress were controlled by 
his own party, it was only natural that the American people 
would turn to the President for leadership. Simultaneously 
with his inauguration came the demand for economic relief, 
and President Roosevelt grasped the opportunity—or he could 
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not dodge his responsibility—and the executiye branch as a 
result has reached the highest water mark of power ever 
achieved in time of peace. In his inaugural: address Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the following statement: 

Our Constitution is so simple and practical that it is-poSsible always to 
meet extraordinary needs by changes in emphasis and arrangement with- 
out the loss of essential form. That is why our constitutional system 
‘ has proven itself the most superbly enduring political mechanism the 
modern world has produced. It is to be hoped that the normal balance 
of the executive and legislative authority may.be wholly adequate to 
meet the unprecedented task before us. But it may be that an unprece- 
dented demand and need for underlying action may call for temporary 
departure from the normal balance of public procedure. I am prepared 
under my constitutional duty to recommend the measures that a stricken 
nation in the midst of a stricken world may require. 


The President’s recommendations were all honored by 
Congress and on its own freewill Congress delegated to the 
President enormous power. Altogether twelve major acts 
delegating broad power to the executive were passed. Take, 
for example, the Economy Act. It gave to the President the 
power to regulate pensions, to prescribe degrees of disability, 
to approve claims, and, when he thought wise, to reduce com- 
pensation. Eleven more acts gave even more power to the 
President. Never before in peace time has ever been wit- 
nessed such a wholesale delegation of power. As a result, the 
question may be asked—has our government ceased to be 
democratic, have we voluntarily given up our long sought and 
difficultly attained individual rights for prosperity and the bull 
market, have we, acting through Congress, made F. D. R. a 
dictator? According to Arthur Krock, a poetic statistician has 
estimated that F. D. Roosevelt possesses, is seeking, and has 
been offered more absolute power than the sum of arbitrary 
authority exercised at various times in history by Generals 
Washington, Lee, Grant, and Sherman, Presidents Jackson, 
Lincoln, and Wilson, and all the Emperors of the Ming 
dynasty. 

It is possible to take three views of this acquisition of 
power by the President: 
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1. The concentration of power in the hands of President 
Roosevelt is in direct violation, not only of the spirit of the 
Constitution but also certain specific provisions. 

2. The question of constitutionality is all tommyrot. Our 
economic development called for some governmental changes 
that were absolutely necessary. The real reason then for the 
carrying into effect of these measures was to prevent a social 
revolution. 

3. These activities have all been taken in accordance with 
the Constitution and are, therefore, in harmony with it. 

Let us now consider the first view, that the delegation and 
assumption of power is unconstitutional. A.O. Bacon, former 
Senator from Georgia, and needless to say a Democrat, main- 
tains that the actual power now exercised by the executive 
branch far exceeds the bounds originally contemplated for it 
in the Constitution. ‘There is no condition,” he states, “more 
dangerous to our maintenance of free government than is 
found in the concentration in the hands of one man at the same 
time, both the executive power and practically the power to 
make the laws he is to enact. Whatever may be the form of 
government, when these are concentrated in the hands of one 
man, the government is an autocracy pure and simple.” 

Charles E. Martin, President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, believes that this legislation reverses the American 
method of legal thinking and destroys individual initiative. 
Senator Hatfield, of West Virginia, while admitting that Con- 
gress gave much power to the President, maintains that it was 
given under duress. “All the legislation emanated from the 
White House,” he contends, “and it is a well known fact that 
in less than two weeks after explaining to the people that Con- 
gress had foistered dictatorial power upon him, we find the 
President operating the dictatorship over American industry 
before the bill creating such dictatorship had ever been con- 
sidered by either the House or the Senate.” 

Many foreign observers hold a similar view. Stanley 
Baldwin in a political speech reported in the newspapers 
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said, “The ordinary constitution has broken down the United 
States and the Americans are practically under a dictator- 
ship.” “It certainly would be interesting,” he declared, “to 
see what the backwash of America and Germany will be in 
twelve or eighteen months. Thank God we are not a hys- 
terical nation. Great Britain is the soul guardian of democ- 
. racy.” If we accept the view of these individuals, the doctrine 
of separation of powers along with our democratic ideals have 
all been scrapped and we are living under a governmental sys- 
tem foreign to the one outlined in the Constitution. 

The second view that may be taken of the New Deal legis- 
lation is that it was passed without much regard being paid 
to its constitutionality. It was an attempt to cope with eco- 
nomic conditions that were unknown when the Constitution 
was established, and it was passed to avoid a revolution. Even 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Cummings, states that “Rugged in- 
dividualism, so stimulating in pioneer days or even in a period 
of economic adolescence, no longer appears to be adapted to a 
highly relational society that constantly calls for disinterested 
service and greater solidarity.” Senator Wagner, of New 
York, urged the ratification of these measures instead of try- 
ing to meet new issues with outworn remedies. And Donald 
Richberg, General Counsel for the N. R. A., said, in speaking 
of the Recovery Act, that “it has demonstrated that we need 
not drift, helplessly or surge impatiently into revolutionary 
violence so long as we have leaders with vision and the cour- 
age of mobilize the energies of the American people.” Fol- 
lowers of this line of thought all hope the New Deal will be 
successful, for, as James Angell said in a speech made at 
Brown University last fall, “If it fails, there will be a revo- 
lution in the United States—something more drastic may suc- 
ceed it, for men will not indefinitely tolerate the continuation, 
much less the repetition of the hopeless mess our earlier eco- 
nomic and political systems have landed us in.” 
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The third possible view is that all action has been taken 
within the Constitution, and the individuals who believe this 
to be true extend from those who brush aside all doubt as to 
its constitutionality with a shrug of the shoulders to those 
who admit that what power has been granted is all technically 
within the framework of the Constitution, but believe if that 
document has not been put on the shelf, as Alfred E. Smith 
recommended, it has certainly been republished on India rub- 
ber to meet these unusual tests of its flexibility. 

The basic reason given for its constitutionality is that 
most of the acts were of an emergency nature and something 
drastic had to be done to save our country and government 
from ruin. Certainly a majority of American people were 
willing in March, 1933, for the President to use extraordinary 
means to get the nation on its feet. Business was demoralized, 
credit no longer existed, the banks were closing, and bankers 
were collapsing along with the banks. American business 
could not stand the strain, and scenes were taking place not 
unlike one pictured before the Gridiron Club in Washington. 
At this annual dinner a skit was given in which Mr. Zilch, of 
the Flim Flam Financing Corporation, made the statement to 
his board of directors that after taxes, depreciation, amortiza- 
tion, shrinkage, wastage, retrogression, corruption, decrepi- 
tude, dilapidation, disorganization, diminution, fluctuations, 
nervous breakdown, loans from the R. F. C. plus possible ir- 
regularities in addition to the normal bonuses, the net loss of 
the business was only $38,940,000.45. “Wonderful,” chimed 
in one of the directors. 

The leaders in Washington were cognizant of the desperate 
situation and the emergency nature of the legislation was 
stated in the measures. Emergency legislation has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court as in the case of Block v. Hirsch, 
but never has the Supreme Court upheld the use of the emer- 
gency power in peace time. Possibly this is war time. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Daniel Roper, in a recent speech before the 
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Durham Rotary Club, said that he had recently been severely 
criticized by an ex-Senator from the Middle West. Later 
the two happened to meet and the following conversation, 
according to Mr. Roper, took place: “Dan,.can’t I say what 
I want to say about you,” said the ex-Senator. “No, you 
can’t,” Mr. Roper replied, “this is war time, and in war 
time nobody has the right to criticize the government.” If 
the Supreme Court agrees with Mr. Roper, then the emer- 
gency power can certainly be used. On the other hand, if the 
court does not admit it is war time—but a time of great 
emergency—and still upholds the legislation, then we have a 
new departure in constitutional law, for never before has the 
use of the emergency power been sanctioned in time of peace. 
This interpretation will undoubtedly cause a conflict between 
the legislative acts and the doctrine of separation of powers, 
but we can comfort our minds with the fact that the doctrine 
will come back into effect just as soon as the emergency is over. 

Irrespective of the emergency character of the legislation, 
Congress can at any time grant an enormous amount of power 
to the President under our system of government. A long 
list of decisions by the Supreme Court upholds this view. In 
the case of The Aurora, the Supreme Court in 1813 sustained 
the non-intercourse acts of 1809 and 1810 authorizing the 
President to proclaim an embargo against Great Britain or 
France upon his determination that either nation had violated 
the neutrality agreement with us. The decision of the court 
in Field v. Clark gave the President the power of changing 
the free list under the tariff law. United States v. Grimaud 
upheld the right of the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate 
lands set aside for forest reservations. The powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been upheld many 
times, noticeably in the case of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Goodrich Transit Company. The flexible tariff pro- 
vision was sustained by the Supreme Court in 1928 in the case 
of Hampton v. United States. Many other cases, such as 
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United States v. Antikamnia, sustain the above interpretation. 
The court has set no limit to this transferal of power except 
that any legislative function can be transferred to the execu- 
tive that is of lesser degree than that declaring a general 
legislative policy. Homer S. Cummings, the present Attor- 
ney-General, states, “The life, letter and integrity of the Con- 
stitution has not been impaired. Its checks and balances, its 
definitions and divisions of authority, and its complete su- 
premacy remain inviolate, the law of the land is still the law 
of the land.” It must not be forgotten that these powers have 
been delegated by Congress and can be taken back any time 
that Congress desires. Congress assembles annually and if 
the body thinks the President has gone beyond the statutory 
limits, Congress can quickly rectify conditions. Mr. Donald 
Richberg says that the purpose of the administration is 
neither to return to the period of individualism of past days 
nor to establish a socialistic state. “The objective,” he states, 
“is a half-way house, a house of democratic codperation and 
self-discipline which lies between the anarchy of irresponsible 
individualism and the tyranny of state socialism.” 

In conclusion, we can see that the doctrine of separation of 
power was born originally in the minds of certain political 
theorists—yet developed in America on lines typically Ameri- 
can. It has proven to be a basic principle of our constitutional 
system. “Since 1788 the theoretical justification expounded 
by Madison and Hamilton has been a dogma of all official and 
nearly all unofficial expositions of American national policy. 
It has been, to be sure, deviated from occasionally in practice, 
but, with the exception of certain temporary, usually war time 
measures, the deviations have been confined to the superstruc- 
ture.” Recently the changes have been of a more fundamental 
nature, and it is my belief that future changes or even an aban- 
donment of this doctrine will occur, if necessary, to avoid more 
serious trouble. Constitutional means will be available to se- 
cure these modifications without the abandonment of the Con- 
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stitution—anyway this has certainly been accomplished dur- 
ing the last nine months. These recent changes come not 
from a direct criticism of the doctrine but from an indirect 
one. What is wrong is that a close adherence to its basic 
principles makes it impossible for the government to meet the 
increasing problems that arise from the increasing regulation 
.of industry. At present, with the continued growth of the 
amount of governmental control over industry, with the su- 
preme court certainly not antagonistic toward modification, it 
is only reasonable to conclude that many more changes will be 
made in the future. 














GARIBALDI IN FRANCE —1870 J 
ROGER SHAW 


IUSEPPE Garibaldi was the most colorful figure of the 

nineteenth century and a veritable paladin among chiv- 
alrous soldiers of fortune. Born at Nice in 1807, he devoted 
his entire life to idealistic warfare; and the liberal movements 
which followed the Napoleonic cycle found this free-com- 
panion active on every front and in two hemispheres. The 
enemy of priests and monarchs, Garibaldi was a devoted ex- 
ponent of personal liberty, Italian unification, and a universal 
republic of the world. In his political idealogy, the great 
Nicois was an early Woodrow Wilson of the sword. 

Our Italian hero served in four wars against the Aus- 
trians, having fled from home as a boy to escape a clerical 
education. He liberated southern Italy from despots and for- 
eigners, while Count Cavour was organizing the northern 
portion of the peninsula, and the two leaders brought about 
the modern kingdom of Italy (1861) by their unified efforts. 

Garibaldi was a thorough-going republican, but he sacfi- 
ficed his principles by permitting Victor Emmanuel of Sar- 
dinia to take the Italian throne. Italians-were freed and 
united at last, and their form of government was a secondary 
matter. Modern Italy is a living monument to Garibaldi, 
although what the liberator would think of a dictatorial Mus- 
solini is problematical. Fascist blackshirts have been derived 
from the redshirts of Garibaldi’s private armies of adven- 
turous volunteers, but the wearing of red shirts in the Italy 
of 1934 might prove a dangerous business. Fascism is far 
from color-blind, but Fascist ears are pleasantly attuned to 
the blackshirt melody of “Giovanezza”—an old Garibaldi 
marching-song. 

As an interlude to his Italian struggles, Garibaldi spent a 
decade in South America. Here he fought for Rio Grande 
do Sul in the revolt of that province against Brazil. He was 
captured, and his limbs were dislocated by torture. Of course, 
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like a cat with nine lives, he escaped and went on campaign- 
ing. Later he battled for the liberties of little Uruguay, 
which is today the most progressive of all South American 
countries. In Uruguay the versatile Italian figured as a naval 
commander, besides serving as a land general. Uruguay 
triumphed, but with his usual republican simplicity Garibaldi 
refused all honors and recompense. 

While in South America, Garibaldi found time to meet a 
pretty young lady who became his wife and inseparable mil- 
itary companion. Her name was Anita and she became the 
mother of three children, Anita junior, Ricciotti, and Menotti. 
The two sons were to become redshirt comrades of their 
illustrious father in his later wars. 

A second interlude between Italian battles found Garibaldi 
in New York (1853), where he entered business as a chandler 
and trader. He made a small fortune and returned to pur- 
chase the Italian island of Caprera, where he built a home. 
He was then a widower, for the lovely Anita had died by his 
side after a hazardous escape from the Austrians in the pre- 
ceding Italian campaign. Garibaldi felt her loss very deeply. 
Upon their first meeting, his initial words to Anita had been, 
“Thou oughtest to be mine!” His long golden locks and 
martial bearing won the maiden’s heart. 

Tennyson once said of Garibaldi that he had “the divine 
stupidity of a hero,” and this is partially substantiated by 
Garibaldi’s participation in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870. The old lion was then sixty-three years of age, and 
given to rising at five and retiring at eight o’clock. The 
French war minister declared that the calling in of this ad- 
venturer to help France was a scandal, and after a life of 
intensive hardships Garibaldi was indeed becoming feeble and 
decrepit. But France had aided Italy in some of her strug- 
gles against the Austrians, and the generous heart of the old 
veteran yearned to repay the debt by military services. 

Garibaldi took command of motley irregular groups in 
the Vosges region, after some discussion with the French. 
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His staff consisted of such strange names as Frappolli, Ordi- 
naire, Baillehache, Gauckler, Jacquot de Saulcy, Lobbia, Bor- 
done, Basso and Fra Pantaleo—the cast of a comic opera. 
Lobbia was a debauchee who always insisted that a policeman 
accompany him on his wild sprees, to give them an official 
sanction. Saulcy was a ditch-digger from the Suez Canal, 
and Bordone was an inferior druggist and a superior petty 
criminal. The other staff members had their peculiarities, but 
at least they saw to it that the French department of supply 
did its duty and more than its duty—when it came to the 
redshirts. 

The redshirts, mainly Italian of course, were divided into 
four brigades under the Polish Bossack-Hauke, the tipsy Del- 
pech, and the two Garibaldi boys—Ricciotti and Menotti. 
Menotti was as brave as his father, but his greatest interest in 
life was billiards rather than human liberty. Ricciotti was 
beloved by his men because he encouraged them to do exactly 
as they pleased, and they appreciated it. 

The jolly carefree Ricciotti proved himself an able gen- 
eral of brigade as the war progressed and the French were 
bounced from defeat to defeat. At Chatillon the redshirts 
surprised and cut to pieces six battalions of Prussian reserv- 
ists (Landwehr formations). This led to savage reprisals by 
the Prussians, in which it was mainly the French peasantry 
that suffered. The French began to consider the redshirts a 
nuisance, for they insisted on stirring up the Prussians and 
diverting them from their beer. 

At Autun, which was Garibaldi’s headquarters, the red- 
shirts made themselves at home in the magnificent cathedral 
—were they not all anti-clericals —and they “sat on its altars 
smoking their pipes and drenching its costly drapery with 
ink as they scrawled their letters on its sacred table.” Gari- 
baldi, among his other accomplishments, had once written an 
atheistic novel. He was not greatly shocked by the actions 
of his followers, who now included some embattled girls in 
search of excitement. Of the redshirts, one Italian statesman 
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remarked, “Now that these people have left Italy, what work 
is there for the police?” Ensconced in snug cafés, their 
favorite song ran: 
“O Garibaldi, 
O padre mio, 
Dammi fucile 
Che voglio partire.” 

Garibaldi was not strong enough to sit on a horse, and he 
moved about by victoria or sedan-chair amid the plaudits of 
his followers. Sometimes one redshirt would draw the pay 
of two or three, by appearing several times under different 
names on pay-day. There were 50,000 Garibaldians in all, 
but after the war the French government discovered to its 
sorrow that it had furnished wages for almost twice that 
number of soldiers. Garibaldi himself had no part whatso- 
ever in such grafting, for he was the soul of high-minded 
honesty. But the redshirts were adepts at living off the coun- 
try, as the French natives soon found out. The Prussians, 
who were far from bashful in their requisitionings, proved 
more popular with the unhappy peasants—for the peasants 
declared that the Prussians robbed them in a more orderly 
manner than the Garibaldians. Religious orders were forced 
by the redshirts to pay, and pay, and pay. 

At Dijon Garibaldi surprised the Prussians in a night 
attack. He stood up in his carriage and sang inspiring 
melodies to the troops, who were repulsed by General von 

. Werder in a hard-fought encounter. A little later the Prus- 
sians evacuated Dijon, and the redshirts occupied the town in 
triumph after a safe interval. Garibaldi quarreled with the 
French General Pelissier, who complained of redshirt be- 
havior in the municipality, but the old hero got the better of 
the controversy and his comrade Bordone was promoted to a 
generalship by way of French apology. 

The Garibaldians grew restless in Dijon and marched to 
Messigny, not far away, where they found nothing to eat in 
the village. The officers were hungry and they had thor- 

oughly enjoyed the well-cooked meals of Dijon; so all returned 
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for dinner to the impelling strains of the “Marseillaise.” The 
Prussian General von Werder effected an important juncture 
with the Prussian General von Manteuffel, and they described 
the redshirt maneuver as “a demonstration without any ef- 
fect.” The French government demanded more action and less 
explanation, and expressed itself as most dissatisfied. 

Then the Prussians attacked Dijon and fighting continued 
for two days. Bossack-Hauke was killed, but the redshirts 
fought well and captured the colors of the second battalion, 
6lst Pomeranian regiment. This was the high point of Gari- 
baldi’s success in the war. He announced by proclamation 
that his young sons of liberty had seen the heels of these ter- 
rible soldiers of William, that they had written a glorious page 
in history, and that they had conquered the most experienced 
troops in the world. Proclamations were a great Garibaldian 
weapon, and in the dissemination of such propaganda he was 
an acknowledged expert. The disrespectful Prussians re- 
ferred to Garibaldi as “der alte Narr.” But “der alte Narr” 
continued to hold Dijon. 

Meanwhile the regular French armies were captured, de- 
stroyed, or driven ignominiously into neutral Switzerland. 
Garibaldi, uniformly successful in Italy, South America, and 
the busy marts of Manhattan, had failed in his last campaign. 
France proceeded to elect him to her wartime national as- 
sembly at Versailles, but he resigned in disgust and returned 
to an appreciative Italy. Beloved by all, he died at Caprera in 
the year 1882. 

France was none too enthusiastic over informal redshirt 
aid in 1870, for she felt capable of finishing the Prussians 
single-handed. She learned a lesson in Prussian efficiency, 
and in the World War changed her tune. At that time Gari- 
baldi was supplanted by England, Russia, Italy, and America, 
and these four countries were hardly enough to turn the scales 
in favor of the French. Garibaldi, in his old age and without 
proper resources, had attempted to perform a service to 
France which Generals Haig, Brusilov, Diaz, and Pershing 
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were barely able to render in the frenzied days nearly half a 
century later. One sneering writer has said that “on the 
whole Garibaldi did Germany more good than harm: his chief 
activity was issuing mad and bombastic proclamations.” 
What of it? At least Garibaldi tried. 

Perhaps the greatest sacrifice of his long career was the 
cropping of his tawny tresses in the South American days. 
The girls of Montevideo so much admired them that Anita be- 
came jealous, and the devoted husband proved his fidelity by 
shearing away the secret of his social success. No man—not 
even a Richard Harding Davis hero like Giuseppe Garibaldi— 
could do more. 











“GREAT DISMAL” PICTURES* 
MARGARET DAVIS 


LANDSCAPE AND LEGEND 


REEN SEA, Bear Garden, Bear Quarter run the names 
of some of “Great Dismal’s” remoter settlements. Sun- 
ray, Smoky-town, Magnolia rim its edge. Corapeake, a high 
point in the swamp, is melancholy and nostalgic with its vapor- 
ous breath. Deep Creek and South Mills are ancient dream- 
ing villages—villages that stand today as keepers of the gov- 
ernment-owned locks connecting the swamp’s slow-flowing, 
brandy-colored waters with the great system of inland water- 
ways extending from Maine to Florida. And intersecting the 
whole great area of wasteland and wilderness are lonely roads. 
Ballyhack Road, Shillalegh Road, Juniper Road, Wilkins 
Road—their very names are redolent of those Irish and Scotch 
settlers, Meigs and Macculleys, Wests and Wilkins who fol- 
lowed old “Squire” Wallace into the swamp as pioneer home- 
steaders. Long fingers extending deep into the miraculously 
fertile reaches of the morass, these roads are boldly over- 
arched with cypress and cedar, myrtle, gum, pine and oak; 
and mingled with the wilderness growth is all the secret tangled 
treasure of the swamp’s characteristic flora. A hardy in- 
digenous flora of flaming sumac and scarlet creeper, of yellow 
jasmine and columbine, of ghostly dogwood, white-tasselated 
Virginia fringe-tree, mountain-laurel, magnolia, and pale ex- 
quisite marsh mallow. 
“Great Dismal” remains today much as it was in the begin- 


*It is only the canoeist, the camper, and the motorist unafraid who can pene- 
trate into the more inviolable beauties and unearth the occasional vivid human 
interest to be found in the Great Dismal Swamp of Virginia and North Carolina. 
The following sketches of places and people are fruit of explorations made vari- 
ously, and throughout many years. 

In collecting the folklore of the region the author acknowledges generous 
assistance received from R. T. Whitehurst, of Deep Creek, to whom she is 
especially indebted for the legend of the French treasure ship and other legends 
relating to the descendants of Lord Culpepper. Also would she express her grati- 
tude to Mr. and Mrs. John G. Wallace, of Wallaceton. 
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ning. If woodsmen’s axes are heard faintly in the distance 
felling timber—why, nature’s fecundity will repair their rav- 
ages in two generations. Again, if tales of hidden stills, of 
adventurous running of the blockade—now become obsolete— 
are modernistic legends of the swamp, that too seems insignifi- 
cant. Time does not matter here; nor does man matter very 
-much; and all that menaces this wonderland of nature is the 
far blue smoke of forest fires. 

By right of inheritance, the swamp is a relic of primordial 
times, remaining in form a rounded plateau whose highest 
point is approximately twenty-three feet above tidewater at 
Norfolk. Surmounting the swamp is its strange, cypress- 
fringed “lake on a hillside” —that perfect oval of water ringed 
by forest that was first immortalized in Tom Moore’s “The 
Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” whose eerie heroine is still said to 
haunt it in her birch canoe. 

Geographically speaking, the greater part of the swamp 
lies in what is known as the Norfolk quadrangle, but a portion 
is in Nansemond County and the southern section enters into 
North Carolina. Originally the inundated lands, three rivers 
rising in them, embraced nearly a thousand acres; and adjoin- 
ing them in North Carolina were the Little Dismal and other 
swamps aggregating nearly two hundred thousand acres more 
and extending as far as the Everglades of Florida. But the 
boundaries of “Great Dismal” proper are ever-shrinking and 
changing. Over a third of its richly fertile acreage has been 
reclaimed for agriculture—its farms are notable for their 
prodigious crops—and today the locally accepted limits of the 
swamp extend from near Yadkins, in Virginia, to a point in 
North Carolina, adjacent to Edenton and Hertford. 

In Virginia, the field in which the swamp lies is a plain 
bounded by escarpment formed by the sea when the surface 
of the continent was about thirty feet below its present level. 

This ancient beach extends from near Suffolk towards Albe- 
marle Sound, bordering woods whose deposits generally indi- 
cate the Pliocene age—woods whose soil is rich with fabulous 
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resources of peat and legendary with the trunks of cypresses 
that lived and died centuries before John Smith set foot at 
Jamestown. The eastern boundary of the swamp is determined 
by low dune-like elevations. And the approach by trail to the 
heart of the wilderness remains today much as it was found 
by the swamp’s first recorded visitor, the vivacious Col. Wil- 
liam Byrd of Westover. 

Present-day visitors to the swamp will find the leisurely 
all-water trip from Norfolk the most picturesque method of 
approach. But the writer and the artist will undertake a 
different and more hybrid sort of journey—and see far more. 
The first lap of it can best be made by motor from Norfolk to 
Portsmouth and out the historic George Washington Highway 
running parallel with the Dismal Swamp Canal. From the 
rustic boat landing beyond Wallaceton the trip must be con- 
tinued by motorboat—one of a regular line that plies there— 
to the point of cleared land in the swamp known as the Waste 
Weir; and thence onward in a canoe, accompanied by soft- 
spoken guides who have grown up in the shadow of the swamp 
and are steeped in its lore, into Lake Drummond and beyond 
for many miles into its labyrinthine “ditches”—water trails 
reaching into densest wilderness that are usually followed only 
by the hunter and the woodsman. 

From the very start of such a journey one has a curious 
sense of severance from the modern world. At Great Bridge 
the last telegraph and telephone are left behind; the ancient 
village itseli—dating back to Revolutionary times and once 
the gay center for the county’s aristocracy—seems quiet and 
sleepy, snared in the backwaters of progress. But progress 
and its concerns are receding memories from the time one 
first sights the beautiful old canal winding unhurriedly 
through richly foliaged embankments. Perennially quiet its 
slow stream seems, immemorially at peace in spite of its steady 
traffic of boats. Some of them are loaded with sweet-smell- 
ing cypress shingles from the interior; others with juniper- 
wood from which the Government makes all its lifeboats for 
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battleships ; still others carry lime and fertilizer down the line, 
and a few are noisy with excursion parties. 

The far bank of the canal runs parallel with the outskirts 
of the swamp. Following it, whether by boat or on shore, the 
visitor has a vivid, immediate sense of entry into another and 
most strangely peaceful land. “A land where it seemed always 
afternoon.” Tall, sentinel pines—an endless array of them, 
‘inexpressibly strong and grave—guard its portals. And too 

there are maples and gums in great profusion; and chestnuts 
with white conelike candles; and purple catalpas and flower- 
ing judas-trees, and everywhere a wild sweetness of honey- 
suckle. In springtime this far bank of the canal is among the 
most fragrant places of earth. 

Old mills are passed, abandoned factories, one watershed | 
that if climbed yields a superb bird’s-eye view into the timber- | 
land where the swamp’s three railroads form entrance and exit | 
for the many lumber camps in the interior. (If followed, | 
these railroads afford the only available “land view” of the | 
swamp, passing as they do both through the denser forest and 
the wastelands made by forest fires that have injured nearly 
forty square miles of its area.) 

Some distance beyond the water-shed there still spreads | 
the rich acreage of the first farm ever carved by man from | 
the swamp itself—the famous “Cap’n Wallace’s place,” whose | 
hospitality has been heard of practically everywhere the | 
swamp is known. This pioneering old gentleman has long | 
slept in the peaceful old burying-ground at Great Bridge, but : 
his descendant, John G. Wallace, with the help of his remark- 
able wife, carries on the family traditions as zealously as he | 
guards “great-grandpa’s” guest-book with its lengthy roster | 
of distinguished names. Living in a newer homestead across , 
the canal from the old, the Wallaces quite literally “live in a | 
house by the side of the road and serve as a friend to man.” . 
And many are the demands made on them from passers-by, | 
ranging all the way from bread and butter for the children | 
to water for their cars. | 

Abandoned and desolate as the old “Cap’n’s” first home- 
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site remains, its spreading fields are still green with rye; 
the old barn still looks down benignly from the embankment 
at its own perfect reflection in the canal; a segment of home- 
stead, its chimney intact, stands to this day. In winter the 
bears come down from the surrounding woods in search of 
food; and the “Cap’n’s” great-great-grandsons set traps for 
raccoon and ‘possum. And throughout the year the “Cap’n’s” 
timberland stretches dense and unbroken, for by some strange 
twist of fate the forest fires that have raged nearby have 
never touched the Wallace holdings. 

Looking away from the swamp towards the highway, the 
route is rich with history. The canal winds past dark old 
houses set back deep in groves that hide them from the road. 
Some of them are deserted or given over to caretakers—the 
latter somehow the more tragic seeming of the two—others 
inhabited. These last in many instances are occupied by descen- 
dants of the Scotch and Irish émigrés who first settled here. 
For the native-born, bred from childhood to enjoy the swamp’s 
sports, proud of its wild beauty and great natural riches, love 
it with a feeling that amounts to passion. 

Deeper inland are farm and Negro settlements where life 
goes on as if there were no such thing as the succession of 
centuries. Negro life around the swamp remains perhaps 
more primitive, more completely untouched by change, than at. 
any other place in the South. Witness the “night walks” that 
go on around this whole section; or attend one of the big 
“baptizings” in Northwest River. 

Beyond Wallaceton the Canal connects with the “feeder 
ditch,” an artery from Lake Drummond. During its three- 
mile course the wilderness walls crowd closer. Snakes abound 
—horn snakes, garter snakes, rattlesnakes, black snakes, water 
moccasins, and pilot snakes are only a few among the swamp’s 
reptilian citizenry. With an inner shudder the writer no- 
ticed a lithe green body quivering among an adjacent clump 
of reeds. One of the guides, grinning amusedly, shot at it 
idly. The other remarked casually, “Just about here I shot 
a deer last October from this boat.” 
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Soon. the brown water is a narrowing vista seen through 
trees. Slowly the flood turns emerald. Now and then a 
dragon fly skims the rippleless surface; but otherwise the 
water is stiller, more perfectly reproductive than a mirror. 
Miraculously, the “chug-chug” of the motor boat seems to be 
making its way through twin forests, the one above thick- 

. tangled with over-arching maples, gums, and moss-draped cy- 
presses whose vast bleached roots are encircled by cat-tails, 
reeds and ferns, the other and far more beautiful one below— 
a forest also richly-foliaged, laced with the blue of the sky, 
imaged in lavish detail, incredible perfection. 

Ten feet away from the “ditch” on either side the morass 
becomes impenetrable. But though beast and reptile are king 
here now, the swamp abounds in all sorts of striking human 
legends. Once the Indians roamed it, using the shores of 
Lake Drummond as their hunting ground. In later days run- 
away slaves found hospice there, subsisting for years and even 
bringing up families in its depths. As late as twenty years 
ago there were odd characters, soldiers of fortune and derelicts 
of fate, who for one reason or another were hangers-on 
around the fringes of the swamp. But today, with the excep- 
tion of the lumber-camps in the interior and of various con- 
struction-groups, there is but one human habitation in the 
wilderness—that of the Government-employed keeper of the 
Waste Weir. (The United States Engineers Corps has charge 
of canal, feeder and lake, and of the two locks, one at Great 
Bridge and the other at South Mills, N. C.) 

In the wide “Waste Weir” clearing, close-shouldered by 
forest and breathless from the fragrance of jasmine and wild 
honeysuckle, succeeding generations of “Cap’n’s” children 
romp and play all day long, or else stand still as statues fishing 
blissfully in the “ditch.” These “Cap’n’s” themselves, pic- 
turesque types of trapper and woodsman, are full of good tales 

of trails explored, of camping and hunting and trapping and 

fishing. But they disavow acquaintance with any gentleman- 
adventurers lurking around the swamp—saying they are like 
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the wild cattle of an earlier day that you used to hear so much 
about but don’t hear of any more. 

And yet ten minutes later the writer felt that she had 
unearthed at least one picturesque character for herself when 
she asked for water and it was served by a dignified silver- 
haired gentleman encircled in a blue “tick” apron, concerning 
whom one of the guides said, “He’s Cap’n Barnes’s cook; 
but he used to be a New York newspaper man—was a reporter 
for twenty-eight years.” 

At the Waste Weir are collected the rowboats and motor- 
boats generally used in making the trips to Lake Drummond. 
But only those may explore the “ditches” who, like crabs, are 
willing to carry their house on their backs through the water’s 
narrower reaches. So the writer and the guides passed by 
these more substantial craft for a tiny canoe handsomely 
equipped with life-preservers—which, surmounted by a single 
cushion, constituted the writer’s seat for a six-hour trip. 

As silently as Indians, the only sound the soft “plash- 
plash” of paddles, the three started up the last stretch of the 
“feeder” —a narrowing green tunnel, much of its beauty deci- 
mated by attempted “improvements,” but still emerging unex- 
pectedly into the first brilliant glimpse of Lake Drummond. 
Immemorially beautiful it reaches, this “eye of desolation in 
the forest”—a great circular sweep of water, with the strong 
beat of eagles’ wings overhead. In the distance the richly 
wooded shores glimmer with a blue haze suggestive of en- 
folding hills. And circling its waters are the huge bleached 
skeletons of cypresses whose blocklike roots rise many feet 
higher than the surface of the water, and whose branches are 
wind-bent, storm-shaped and time-gnarled into strange like- 
nesses of prehistoric bird and beast. Since recorded time, these 
cypresses have been the lake’s most strikingly impressive fea- 
ture; but their number has steadily decreased in recent years. 
Most of the ones now standing are dead—and all of them look 
so, in spite of the faint, delicate fringe of living green occa- 
sionally adorning a bleached silver limb on which tiny, caroling 
birds are foregathered. 
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In and out among the cypress-roots the canoe made its way, 
the guides maneuvering neatly through the storm-made ori- 
fice of one giant trunk they referred to disrespectfully as “the 
American Eagle.” Towards the south end of the lake is 
“Riddick’s ditch,” reputed to be the center of some of the best 
fishing in the swamp. Fishermen have hauled pike from there 
weighing as much as fifteen pounds, and bass that tip the 
scales at thirty-five pounds, and fifteen different varieties of 
perch, and pickerel besides—and these are only a few of them. 
Both in the lake itself and in the “ditches” is found superb 
fishing both spring and fall, and good fishing nearly all the year 
round. But it was to the “ditches” the canoe made its way, 
alternating its circuit of the lake with many miles of passage 
into these narrower waters that go tunneling through the 
otherwise impenetrable jungle. 

There are five of these “ditches” radiating from the lake: 
“West Ditch,” about two miles long and practically impass- 
able; “Portsmouth Ditch,” where some fishermen claim is to 
be found the best fishing in the swamp—about five miles long 
and originally planned to carry Lake Drummond’s pure, juni- 
per-tinted waters to Portsmouth—but now in disuse; “Rid- 
dick’s Ditch,” beloved of fishermen; “Jericho Ditch,” leading 
into Suffolk, and still an open thoroughfare; and last and old- 
est and most beautiful of all, the ditch cut by George Wash- 
ington which still bears his name. 

Once canoers have nosed their way into any of these 
“ditches” the forest swallows them up. Here is the jungle’s 
utmost magnificence of scenery, its almost insupportable 
sweetness of bird calls, its secret innermost treasure of charac- 
teristic flora. The very light comes down magical by day 
through green-filtering branches; by moonlight it is turned 
miraculous, sifted through wavering velvet shadows. Here, 
too, the silence is so profound as to bear on the heart like pain 
—a silence that is broken only by the sly, busy life of the 
forest’s smaller denizens and by the far threnody of birds. For 
though scientists have declared that bird life is not abundant 
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in the swamp, visitors know otherwise. From dawn to dark 
they pour unceasing song into its solitude. 

Nowhere are the swamp’s Gargantuan growths of cypress 
seen to greater advantage than in the “George Washington 
Ditch.” And nowhere are its red and black gums, junipers, 
and pines massed in ranker luxuriance. Over-arching, inter- 
locking, many of them reach more than sixty feet in height. 
And bordering their roots are strange tapestries of moss and 
fern and reed and flower ; bordering them also are morass and 
quicksand and fallen forest. As far as the eye can reach there 
is outspread such wild sublimity of nature that to see it is an | 
unforgettable experience and an imperishable memory. 

It is with a feeling of relief that one returns from these 
awe-inspiring reaches to Lake Drummond, with its wheeling 
eagles and denuded cypresses. Unreal and spectral as the cy- 
presses themselves are such remnants of human dwelling as 
rim its shores. “Cap’n Jack’s” camp is the most picturesque 
of these, with its cabin almost catapulted into the lake by the 
forest, its brown bubbling spring, its ancient wheels and traces 
of wooden track once leading into the timber. Men have lived 
and died here, but now the latchstring swings open casually at 
the touch of any comer. A few miles away. stand the build- 
ings of a once “booming” lumber-camp, abandoned now for 
other camps deeper inland. The only note of continuing life 
is a hunting lodge. And somehow that seems an impertinence 
on the landscape. 


TALES OF THE FOLK 


“Bear Latin” 


Descendant of Lord Culpepper, old Johnnie Culpepper of 
Queen’s Ridge always claimed to be. ‘Mighty hunter, fisher- 
man, trapper, and guide he assuredly was; famous, too, as a 
local raconteur of tall tales. Tallest of the tall was his account 
of a conversation he had with a captured bear, a conversation 
made mutually satisfactory because he himself was skilled in 
what he called “bear Latin.” Upon approaching the log trap 
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where he had snared the bear, Johnnie was wont to tell his 
wide-eyed listeners that the bear addressed him as follows, 
“Gumpty sifty, Gumpty sifty, google claw.” Johnnie replied 
to Mr. Bear, “Sniffle giffle, Sniffle gi; hold fast to your timber 
tie.” But the exact meaning of these couplets was never quite 
forthcoming. 

Another tale old Johnnie was fond of telling was the proud 
saga of how he killed Julius Czsar’s deer in old Dismal 
Swamp. When asked how he knew it to be Czsar’s deer, he 
said it had a strap about its neck on which was written (but 
whether in Czsar’s Latin, “bear Latin,” or in plain English, 
I have never heard) this legend: 

“When Julius Cesar here did reign, 
About my neck he hung this chain, 


And whosoever me shall take, 
Save me for Julius Czsar’s sake.” 


In all his ways Johnnie Culpepper was a typical backwoods- 
man. But none the less a certain Elizabethan spaciousness 
salted his speech to the day of his death. Thus he would al- 
ways say, “A Tuesday, a Wednesday, a Thursday”—in a long 
cadenza suggestive of Shakespearean speech. 


“OP Nicholas Cherry” of “Cross-roads Store” 


“Ol Nicholas Cherry” was a store-keeper in the swamp. 
He used to sit peacefully beside his tiny stove all day, spitting 
widely, infallibly and afar. To would-be purchasers he was 
wont to remark placidly and often, “My son Nicholas will be 
here in a few minutes and if he has a mind to wait on you he 
can do it. I haven’t got a mind to get up for five cents my- 
self !’”” 


“OP Aunt Hannah,’ Caretaker at “Glencoe” 


Amid the rich glooms and shadows of beautiful, aban- 
doned Glencoe—oldest, most storied home-site of the Wal- 
lace holdings—lives the ancient Negress known as “Ol’ Aunt 
Hannah.” She is pushing ninety now, a tiny shrivelled figure. 
White-aproned and neat, a hat firmly on her head, a pipe 
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still more firmly between her teeth, a string of blue-grass 
“witchbeads” around her neck to ward off harm, she leaves 
“Glencoe” daily to come to the John Wallace home at 
Wallaceton to “wash dishes for Miss Mildred,” as she 
calls Mrs. Wallace. By night, according to local tradition, 
“Or? Aunt Hannah” walks abroad quite fearlessly any- 
where in the swamp unmolested by its ghosts and “hants.” 
Midwife and nurse and prophetess accorded fame in her 
own country is Ol’ Aunt Hannah. Many a night-wanderer 
in the swamp has spied her, a lantern balanced on her head, 
a basket laden with gifts of cream or eggs, bound to some 
remote house on an errand of mercy. 

Unexpected and dist ncerting was the writer’s first en- 

counter with her. Ushered hospitably into the Wallace kitch- 
en by Mrs. Wallace herself, the newcomer aroused Aunt 
Hannah’s instant interest and hortatory efforts. Rising from 
her work of picking chickens amid the cavernous great shad- 
ows of the old room, Aunt Hannah observed without provoca- 
tion or preamble to her guest: “Honey, if a husband and wife 
can’t unnerstand each other, it’s best to part. If you’re going 
to be head-long when you’re married you had better stay 
single. And if you can’t unnerstand one another, you’d best 
teach school or go back to your people. And it’s safest when 
you’re picking out a husband to let an older person pick him 
out for you. Like Miss Mildred now. Don’t be in a hurry 
with your courtin’, take a year anyhow. 
: “Yes, Lord, I’ve been up and down this world, and if a 
husband and wife can’t unnerstand one ner (another), it’s best 
to part. You tell him something, he tells you something. If 
neither one listen to ’ner (neither), it is best to part.” 
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Sunray 


- Old-world and Bohemian in appearance is this village of 
t Poles and Russians which has as its center a tiny wooden Cath- 
. olic church. Within its plain interior the light streams warmly 
through glass windows, brightly colored and crudely stained. 
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There is a statue of St. Anthony, a Christ in agony; too, there 
is a tiny, dainty virgin—a listener to the Annunciation angel 
as yet rather than the Mater Dolorosa following the Cross. 
And everywhere one turns are gay festoons and loops of flow- 
ers, made by hand from tinted paper; also to be seen is much 
exquisite embroidery, especially on the lacelike cloth draping 
. the pulpit. The whole effect of this humble house of God is 
warm and childlike, and naively, strangely touching. 

Twenty years ago, the site of this neat village of white- 
painted, green-trimmed houses, of tidy farms and kitchen 
gardens where today oxen stand tethered and geese graze at 
will was a worthless “light” or burned-over area of the swamp. 
The first settlers were mainly drawn from the mines of West 
Virginia, attracted to this then worthless section by the ex- 
ploitation of a land company. While the men sought work 
in the railroad shops in Portsmouth, the women and children 
cleared the land and made farms and gardens. 

Old-world customs, old-world speech still prevail here in 
all their purity. Most of the women still wear native dress; 
few of them speak English. They work in the fields like beasts 
of burden—but the interiors of the homes are in nearly every 
instance rich with their exquisite needlework. And at nearly 
every window hang beautiful hand-drawn lace curtains, each 
decorated in the center with some strange symbolic design of 
beast or bird. Women have been known to go blind for six 
months after finishing one of these curtains. 

The “first citizen” of this community is a Russian, Nicho- 
las Pavlowitz by name. He himself was architect for his 
quite impressive house. Some of the other names on the mail- 
boxes at Sunray are Vitez, Krace, Kazick, Jacovick and Pen- 
wick—this last, strangely enough, the name of an English 
family from Yorkshire who have long lived in the community. 


Nansemond Tribe 


Very old is the group of mixed-blooded people who are the 
last remaining remnant of the Nansemond tribe—one of the 
original tribes—who from time immemorial have lived in 
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settlements rimming the swamp. In at least one Indian 
burial-ground of the tribe the mounds date back to 1600, so 
say the old wives’ tales. 

There are only five or six of the old families left now, and 
they are an amalgam of three races, Indian, Negro and white. 
Their homes are widely scattered, and the members of the 
various households of many types. For instance, Mrs. X 
who lives on a farm that has been in her husband’s family for 
three hundred years, is a pleasant-appearing white woman ap- 
proaching middle-age; her mother-in-law who lives with her 
is ninety-three years old, and black as the ace of spades. Four 
generations, black and white, live under this one roof. And 
live under it in surprising harmony. 

A somewhat similar situation is found in the home of old 
Jeremiah A. This white-bearded patriarch is of mixed Indian 
and Negro blood. His daughter-in-law, who keeps house for 
him, looks like an admixture of Indian and mulatto, while the 
grandchild in her arms—the old man’s great-great grand- 
daughter—is fair and white as a lily, blue-eyed and golden 
haired. 

Old Jeremiah is the proud possessor of one of the oldest 
Bibles in Virginia. Its oldest record in the pages of Births 
and Deaths dates back to 1635. It is his proudest possession 
—unless one excepts his thirty grand-children and nine great- 
grandchildren. 

For many years the children of the tribe went to a separate 
Indian school. This burned down some years ago—indeed, 
burned down twice in succession—and now they go unchal- 
lenged to the white public schools. 


Buried Gold 


The ancient village of Deep Creek dates back in history 
to the year 1650, although the settlement now standing mainly 
shaped itself around the canal in 1825. Once the social center 
for the county—the metropolis, so to speak, of the swamp— 
the old homes are mostly lived in now by newcomers and 
strangers. But legendary tales from the past still survive; 
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and most intriguing of them all is that of the lost French ship 
and its buried gold. 

In the seventeenth century, runs tradition, a French war- 
ship loaded with money to pay French soldiers, was blown 
from her course by a storm, and put first into Hampton Roads, 
then into the Elizabeth River—there to be disconcertingly con- 
fronted by a British man-of-war. Sped by the strong breath 
of the northeaster, the French vessel steered its course up the 
Southern Branch, hoping to find egress into deeper, safer 
waters. Alas, for good intentions. The vessel foundered at 
the mouth of Deep Creek; and hastily setting fire to their ship, 
the crew loaded their gold into small boats and set out to elude 
the British pursuers who by now were hot on their trail. Some- 
where along their path of flight they hid the treasure; but 
whether along the shores of Deep Creek or under its waters no 
one knows. 

On and on the Frenchmen fled into the morass of the 
swamp; until finally overtaken by the British sailors they 
“stood and fought as brave subjects of his Christian majesty, 
the King of France,” and died, making the red juniper waters 
of the swamp redder with their blood. 

For generations afterwards the family of Culpeppers who 
lived in the swamp—the same Culpeppers who claimed descent 
from Lord Culpepper, sometime proprietor and governor of 
Virginia—said that now and then they heard eerie echoes of 
voices that knew no earthly habitation. French voices, sound- 
ing merrily in the evening, laughing and calling to each other. 
The voices of French sailors searching for their lost treasure 
through the dark. 


























RESTORATION FIGURES 
W. T. LAPRADE 


NTHONY Ashley Cooper and Samuel Pepys accom- 
panied Charles IT on the ship renamed in his honor when 
he landed at Dover in May, 1660. John Churchill, son of a 
royalist father and a puritan mother, played as a boy of ten at 
Ashe House, Wootton Glanville, Dorsetshire, where his par- 
ents lived in circumstances more straitened because of the 
Civil War. Pepys, aged twenty-seven, was already diligent in 
business and keeping his diary when he was taken to sea as 
secretary by his relative, Admiral Montagu, in the spring. 
Cooper became a Privy Councillor of the returned monarch in 
the early months of his fortieth year. 

A great politician, a great naval administrator who kept a 
diary of perennial interest, a great captain; substanial biog- 
raphies of these men recently from the press’ suggest reflec- 
tions on their lives and the generation in which they lived, 
surely a venturesome time. No doubt its cross-currents 
changed the directions of their careers. But posterity recalls 
a different picture with these three figures in the scene from 
that which would appear with them left out. 

The limitations of even the most notable man as a mirror 
of his time is seen in the little use each of the biographers of 
these three makes of the subjects of the other two. Miss 
Brown finds more material in the Diary than place for its 
author as a character in her book. Mr. Bryant makes one ref- 
erence to Marlborough and two to Cooper in the course of his 
work. Mr. Churchill cannot wholly omit Shaftesbury in con- 
sidering the diplomacy of the monarch he served and the 
heated disputes between that minister and the King. Pepys he 
mentions as a passenger on a yacht in 1682; the Diary, as 


*“The First Earl of Shaftesbury.” By Louise Fargo Brown. New York and 
London: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. xi, 350. “Samuel Pepys; The Man 
In the Making.” By Arthur Bryant. New York: The Macmillan Company; Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. Pp. xv, 436. “Marlborough, His Life and Times.” 
By the Right Honourable Winston S. Churchill. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. Vol. I (1650-1688) 311; Vol. II (1688-1702) 311. 
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containing “the fullest accounts of the fashionable scandals of 
the court of Charles II.” Thus for the historian these works 
are complementary and travel little over the same ground. 

Only Miss Brown of the three writes as a student of his- 
tory, addressing her competent book to members of the guild. 
Mr. Bryant’s work has a piquant, personal flavor due to the 
‘skill with which he weaves into his solid story excerpts from 
the Diary revealing the foibles of the intensely human indi- 
vidual who set them down. Mr. Churchill is a champion in 
armor out to do justice to his hero and slay his villain. A 
reader is not always sure whether he is more concerned to 
reveal Marlborough or Macaulay as the men he thinks they 
were. Perhaps most of his points are well taken in either 
case. But an informed reader, having accepted in advance 
his chief contentions about the Duke, resents a little the repeti- 
tious belaboring of the historian. 

Mr. Churchill tells us that he undertook his task with a 
“sense of deep responsibility” urged to it by the late Lords 
Rosebery and Balfour. As a means of “making John 
Churchill intelligible to the present generation” he finds it 
necessary “to unroll a riband of English history,” “always of 
equal width,” stretching “along the reigns of Charles II, 
James II, William and Mary, William III, and Anne” with 
the “scarlet thread” of his hero’s life running through it. He 
aspires to recall this “great shade from the past,” “invest him 
with his panoply,” and “make him living and intimate to 
modern eyes.” Not only was he the “foremost of English 
soldiers,” “a Titan,” but also “a virtuous and benevolent be- 
ing, eminently serviceable to his age and country, capable of 
drawing harmony and design from chaos, and one who only 
needed an earlier and still wider authority to have made a 
more ordered and a more tolerant civilization for his own 
time, and to help the future.” 

Alas for the future, this precocious youth was shaped by 
the corrupting circumstances of his day. Sent to court in the 
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hope of making his fortune, he became a lover of the Duchess 
of Cleveland, though not so early as some have said. She 
helped him to a sorely needed financial stake, which he pru- 
dently conserved as the nucleus of'the greatest private for- 
tune of his age. While this fortune was still small and fame 
was slow to come, he wooed and won Sarah Jennings, disdain- 
ing a mercenary match for the sake of love, and became a 
paragon of uxorious devotion. His brilliant, termagant wife 
was in the end probably more of a hindrance than a help in 
his worldly career. But she too knew the value of wealth and 
was a prudent manager of funds. 

Pepys was devoted to his wife also, though in a different 
way. The first volume of Mr. Bryant’s work leaves him 
mourning at her bier. He espoused her in Cromwell’s last 
years when she was fifteen and he twenty-two. Material pros- 
pects beckoned richly to neither in a troubled world. Her 
doting father consoled himself that at least she had found a 
Protestant to wed. A French Huguenot, he had come over in 
the train of Henrietta Maria. Protestantism was an asset in 
England through most of Samuel’s life. But in religion as in 
other things he was more adaptable than she, an essential 
quality for one who would thrive in a changing scene. Per- 
haps it inspired his inclination to pursue every wanton wench 
he met by the way. His inhibitions usually halted him before 
he had done more than endanger his peace of mind should the 
jealous Elizabeth chance to discover his escapade. 

Cooper was married thrice. He too grew up a Dorsetshire 
youth, scion of a marriage between the substantial Eliz- 
abethan families of Ashley and Cooper, each ambitious to 
broaden its acres. The septuagenarian father of his mother, 
posing as a hater of women, took a nineteen-year-old bride 
after his daughter’s marriage, thus providing a step-grand- 
mother for her children who had not entirely outgrown the 
emotions of youth. When Anthony’s father, Sir John Cooper, 
witnessed as a member of Charles I’s initial parliament the 
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attack on Buckingham, his personal interest was greater be- 
cause a relative of the favorite was his young step-mother- 
in-law. 

The Ashleys' and the Coopers held manorial courts of 
their own, but they deferred in turn to the Cecils, the Digbys, 
the Howards of the day. They only sat in the lower house. 
‘The grandfather, Ashley, did not survive to hear the King 

dissolve his second parliament to save Buckingham from im- 
peachment for his fate at the assassin’s hand. Before death 
the old man chose a puritan tutor for the grandson of his 
hopes. His young widow married Carew Raleigh, son of the 
great Sir Walter, providing her first husband’s heir with 
another ladder to climb into the world of the great. 

Smallpox took Anthony’s mother while his father sat in 
the parliament that formulated the Petition of Right. Sir 
John soon wed another lady, daughter of the famous London 
merchant, Baptist Hicks, thus opening a way for her stepson 
to a group he was later to mobilize with effect. The father 
died when the son was only ten. An orphan with large estates, 
Anthony himself married in 1639 the Lord Keeper, Coven- 
try’s daughter, moved no doubt by worldly wisdom and ob- 
taining also needed legal advice. He found her “a woman of 
excellent beauty and incomparable in gifts of nature and 
virtue.” The seven years she lasted were happy for them 
both. His own poor health and her last illness kept him in 
the country while Cromwell and his associates were compass- 
ing the death of the King. 

As citizen of the new republic, Cooper took for a second 
wife the seventeen-year-old Lady Frances Cecil, the Earl of 
Exeter’s sister. While serving his country in divers official 
places under the new régime he was also making his way to 
the circle where Cavendishes and Stanleys moved. He mar- 
ried his third wife, Margaret Spencer, in 1656. In that same 
year, though a member-elect, he was excluded from parlia- 

ment as a man the Protector feared. Margaret brought a 
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dowry of four thousand pounds and connection with some of 
the greatest families in the land. 

Little wonder, when the King came back, Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper was a man who could not be ignored. He held 
high offices under the restored house, becoming Baron Ashley 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury in turn. He had added to native 
wit political skill acquired while threading his way through 
devious circumstances that overwhelmed scores of other men. 
No accident brought the power enabling him to match himself 
against Charles II in a contest concerning the succession to 
the crown. Though the King seemed at first to win the event, 
within less than three years after his death the tables were 
turned, justifying Shaftesbury’s part. English politics, be- 
cause he lived and moved, became a different sort of game. 

Pepys in his lesser sphere climbed also the ladder of family 
favor. But he too was ever busy about the offices he got and 
put by a part of the money he managed to earn. It transpired 
that he had knowledge when it was needed by men in higher 
place. He had moderate sums to lend when spendthrifts were 
trying to borrow in vain. The prosaic ledgers of his office 
seemed unpromising monuments of fame, but he strained his 
eyes by candle light as long as he dared setting down eccen- 
tricities that have preserved his name from the list of greater 
forgotten men. 

On Marlborough too the sun of family favor shone. His 
sister bore children out of wedlock to the King who opened 
the way for the first notable use of his military skill. His 
wife was the youthful playmate of a future queen. But these 
circumstances merely helped to procure for him chances to 
act. They do not explain his genius as a captain in the field, 
his arts in the management of men, his shrewd judgment in 
picking his way through a dangerous time, the loyalties that 
held him in his course. 

Perhaps the lives of these men tell no tale with lessons 
for a later day. Aspiring to rise, they climbed the steps they 
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found at hand, espousing the causes, sharing the thrills of 
those they tried to lead. They survive the thousands of their 
fellows who went unsung because they took trouble to get 
ready for and to do the appropriate work of their day. But 
each lives as an individual, with weaknesses as well as 
strength, unique in the rdle he was chosen to play. None of 
_the three is a mere historical character. None can be mis- 
taken for anything less than a man. 
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BOOK BY A “BOURBON DEMOCRAT” 


Tue State THat Forcor: South Carolina’s Surrender to Democracy. By William 

Watts Ball. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1932. Pp. 307. $2.50. 

This is a much better book than will be generally realized. It is 
perhaps the most honest book that has been written about South Caro- 
lina by a “Bourbon Democrat,” one who “grew up among the ‘Bourbon 
Democrats,’ steeped in their opinions and prejudices, which I honor and 
cherish, in maturer years rejecting nothing.” A native of Laurens 
County in the Upcountry, for many years a resident of Columbia in the 
middle region, and now the editor of the Charleston News and Courier, 
Mr. Ball is fitted by birth and training and close association with the 
political life of the state to interpret it in a way that will be revealing as 
well as astounding to most of her sons and daughters. And this he 
does with an understanding shrewdness, marked by prejudices and 
strong personal opinions, of course, but which, in the reviewer’s judg- 
ment, give it an added value. We at least know what a “Bourbon 
Democrat” has been thinking, although we wish the writer had been less 
reticent (and less cautious) in the latter portions of the book. 

The narrative is broadly chronological, revealing much study of the 
state’s history; it is sustained by more than frequent recourse to tradi- 
tion and reminiscence (which in the case of the author begins about 
1876), and with many asides interspersed by way of illustration. 
Humor and anecdote abound. This is not a bitter book; the author 
loves the state and its people, and he handles it gently even while insist- 
ing that its future holds little promise. 

His political thesis is that “the Federal Government, by means of 
armed forces, placed South Carolina on the operating table in 1867, that 
in 1868 the Carpetbaggers made an incision in its body, and, by the 
constitution they adopted, injected into it the deadly arid foreign poison 
of democracy which, after causing the loathsome ulcers of Reconstruc- 
tion, subtly spread through the blood-stream of the white people and 
killed for ever in it the inherited corpuscles of political and social 
health.” The civilization that produced Hayne, Calhoun, Rhett, Mc- 
Duffie, and others is gone, lost forever, and the reason ‘is too much 
democracy, not too little. The statesmen of the ante-bellum “aristoc-' 
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racy” (and it was not an aristocracy of birth but of 'merit—as witness 
Calhoun, Hayne, McDuffie, and Cheves) have given way to demagogues, 
Tillmanites, little men with loud voices shouting their own praises from 
the house-tops, with the result that modest and self-respecting gentle- 
men with training and culture shrink from politics. The rabble-rousers 
who outwitted the tenants and workers of 1890 were of the same ilk 
as those who pander to the vanity of the cotton-mill workers of today. 
- The great evil was the constitution of 1868, and that of 1895 was not 
essentially different. In contrast, the constitution of 1790 “was an ex- 
cellent constitution, and probably no other American commonwealth 
has ever had government so efficient, honest, high-minded as South 
Carolina had under it.” The “Bourbon Democrats” redeemed the state 
in 1876, but they failed to sweep out the constitution of 1868; “they 
accommodated themselves to it, unknowingly they fell in love with it, 
swallowed it hoof, hide and hair . . . they are still clinging to most of 
it and like a millstone it is clinging to them.” 

The author would have a suffrage limited to property-owners, for 
“the southern fallacy has been and is that white skins qualify men to 
vote.” He would have a return to that form of government, parliamen- 
tary in fact, which existed prior to 1865, with the executive officers 
limited to short terms and responsible to the General Assembly; the 
government would last only so long as it commanded a legislative ma- 
jority, thus the government would not be “too remote from the electo- 
rate to have a sense of responsibility.” Furthermore, this would permit 
the development of a two-party system, with “the parties fighting out 
their differences within the parliamentary arena without necessarily im- 
periling the solidarity and finality of the white Democrats.” As it is, 
the “Democratic party is without a creed, except white solidarity,” and 
the Republican party is useful only for rounding up delegates to the 
national convention and distributing the patronage. The state will not 
take its place as a leader in the Republic, for “in some strange manner 
it has lost its memory and is sundered from its past. That is calamitous. 
. . . There is no recovery.” Whether or not Mr. Ball has put his 
finger on the root of the trouble, democracy, we may let his answer 
stand until we find a better one. 

R. H. Woopy. 
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PLACING MAZZEI IN HISTORY 
Pump Mazze1, Frienp or Jerrerson: His Life and Letters. By Richard Cecil 
Garlick, Jr. The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Lan- 
guages. Extra Volume VII. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 

179. $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 

Philip Mazzei, friend of Jefferson, is entitled to some appreciation 
from an American audience. No great actor in the world of affairs and 
a failure in almost all his undertakings except that of practicing physi- 
cian, a profession which he despised, he was a crony and adviser of 
makers of destiny. A resident of many climes and a citizen of three 
states, Mazzei was a participant and interested spectator of the Amer- 
ican and French Revolutions and the second division of Poland. This 
biography, based mainly upon Mazzei’s autobiography and his more im- 
portant unpublished letters to Jefferson, Madison, Thomas Adams, Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe, and others, does much to place Mazzei in history. 

The narrative is chronological, beginning with Mazzei’s unfortunate 
experiences with the Church and the schoolmasters, his life in Smyrna 
and London as physician and merchant, his large-scale attempt to trans- 
plant to Virginia the vines and plants of his native Tuscany, his revolu- 
tionary activities as soldier and propagandist, and the support which he 
gave to Jefferson’s reforms in Virginia, his mission to Europe as Vir- 
ginia’s agent and his encounters with Franklin, his failure as diplomat 
but his success in drawing up a plan for the codperation of the French 
navy and the American army against the British, his “writing the first 
accurate history of the American Colonies in French,” and his last 
service as the “intelligencer” of the unfortunate Stanislas II of Poland. 
The famous “Mazzei Letter,” which Jefferson found so difficult to ex- 
plain, is published in the English, Italian, French, and back to English 
translations. The author observes that it was “certainly imprudent of 
Mazzei to publish such a letter, but we cannot impute to him any sig- 
nificant inaccuracy of translation.” Mazzei’s published writings are 
listed in the appendix. There is a bibliography, and an inadequate 
index. 

R. H. Woopy. 
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LABOR AND THE RECOVERY ACT 
Lapor Unver THe N. R. A. By Carroll R. Daugherty. New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. 37. $.50. 

Has the N.R.A. made more jobs? Has it reduced the length of 
the work week? Has it eliminated sweatshop conditions for all workers? 
Has the N.R.A. raised the wages in industry sufficiently to enable 
workers to live simply but decently? And have the regulations of hours 

‘and wages under N.R.A. codes retarded recovery by saddling on busi- 
ness higher costs than it is able to bear? 

The common garden variety of cigar-store economists will have 
stock answers to these questions dictated more by his personal expe- 
rience under the Act, or by his political allegiance, than by thoughtful 
investigation. The majority of all citizens, heartily in sympathy with 
the administration’s efforts, will answer the questions in the affirmative. 
As the National Recovery Administration attains some maturity, how- 
ever, it is well that a real appraisal be made of its success to date. Car- 
roll R. Daugherty, professor of economics and the author of an im- 
portant volume on labor problems, essays the task of appraising the 
activities of the N. R. A. in one field and in this brief paper-backed 
pamphlet presents his conclusions. 

The length and severity of the late lamented (?) depression caused 
such severe reductions in wages and living standards that by June, 1933, 
drastic measures were essential to improve the economic lot of the wage 
earner and to absorb the unemployed. Dr. Daugherty depicts the pro- 
visions of the National Industrial Recovery Act designed to meet this 
urgent need and then sets out to evaluate the results obtained to date. 

After presenting a deal of statistical foundation material, this au- 
thority concludes that the average individual who had a job during the 
past year was very little better off at the end of the year than at the 
start for increased costs of living approximately equaled his gain in 
earnings. But it must not be forgotten, this author adds, many more 
individuals had jobs by the end of 1933. 

As to the effect of the N.R.A. upon labor unions and the rights of 
wage earners to organize and bargain collectively, Professor Daugherty 
says, “There can be no question that the Recovery Act has given great 
impetus to union organizing activities.” Another economist has stated 
this conclusion even more forcefully, “The National Recovery Act has 
precipitated the greatest organizing movement in the history of Amer- 
ican Unionism.” 
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Professor Daugherty’s pamphlet contains a worthwhile, intelligent 
statement of the effects upon wage earners of the N.R.A. It may well 
be supplemented, however, by the reading of an article by Sumner H. 
Slichter, entitled “Labor Under the National Recovery Act” in the Jan- 
uary, 1934, issue of The Harvard Business Review. 

Professor Slichter devotes much attention to the effect of increased 
wage costs under the N.R.A. upon employers’ prosperity, a topic to 
which Professor Daugherty gave little attention. Slichter intimates that 
if recovery does not come rapidly the advance in costs may precipitate 
future price slashing and wage cutting. 

Together these two students offer a worthwhile and significant 
analysis of a major phase of the activity of the N.R.A.—an analysis of 
an important aspect of the greatest economic experiment ever under- 
taken in this country. 

Joun J. Corson, III. 


ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW DEAL 
Tue Economics oF THE Recovery Procram. By Seven Harvard Economists. 

New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1934. Pp. 188. $1.50. 

More significant than the partisan criticisms of Ogden Mills and his 
political bedfellows are the views as to the economic foundations upon 
which are based the Rooseveltian “New Deal” expressed in this little 
volume, “The Economics of the Recovery Program,” by seven members 
of the economics faculty of Harvard University. 

Of particular significance is this volume as a concrete expression of 
the criticisms of the large number of professional economists who, di- 
rect intellectual descendants of the mighty Adam Smith, still cling 
steadfast to the doctrines of laissez-faire. To these pure in heart, and 
there are many of them among the economic fraternity, the New Deal 
looms as a serious experiment in tinkering with natural and sancrosanct 
economic laws. 

Professor Joseph Schumpeter sounds this theme song in the first of 
the seven essays contained in this volume. After describing the eco- 
nomic crises of 1825 and 1873 and comparing them with the current 
depression period, Dr. Schumpeter concludes that the best policy is to 
stand by and allow our economic organism to work its own way out. 
Moreover, he insists, “. . . recovery is sound only if it does come of 
itself.” 

The second essay, by Professor Edward Chamberlin, consists of a 
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significant analysis of the administration’s efforts to increase purchas- 
ing power. His discussion is unbiased, although sharply critical. His 
conclusion that administration efforts tend more to transfer purchasing 
power from one group of citizens to another than to increase the total 
deserves consideration. 

Subsequent essays dealing with administrative efforts to control in- 
dustry, to help labor, to raise prices, and to help the farmer repeatedly 
emphasize the authors’ dislike of what they picture as tampering with 
the economic machinery. Particularly are they concerned over any 
tampering with a mainspring of our economic organization—the mon- 
etary system. Obviously Mr. Roosevelt’s handling of monetary affairs 
meets with little favor in their eyes. 

The most important of these seven essays is the last, “Economics 
versus Politics,” by Professor Overton Taylor. Realistically Dr. Tay- 
lor discusses the manifest dangers of attempting to remedy economic 
ills with measures moulded by political expediency. Where laissez-faire 
is abandoned, not for intelligent social control, but for political mis- 
management, most will agree, the prospect of direct results is bright. 

Our economic system when left to run itself has exhibited Franken- 
steinian tendencies. In the twentieth century some form of control, 
experience dictates, is necessary. Whether or not the Rooseveltian 
“New Deal,” with its admixture of measures designed to promote 
economic reform as well as recovery, is the remedy needed is as yet 
unproven. Hence, the frank and intelligent criticisms of the recovery 
program contained in this volume are both timely and deserving of 
consideration. Written in a non-technical and readable style, this book 
merits the attention of the common garden variety of citizens as well as 
the serious student of Rooseveltian economics. 


Joun J. Corson, III. 


A NEW STUDY OF SPAIN 

Sparn. By Salvador de Madariaga. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 507. 

This new volume in the Scribner’s series on European countries has 
the advantage of being written by a native of the nation in question. 
Having called attention to the fact that Sefior Madariaga is a Spaniard, 
we do well to mention that he is also a citizen of the world, a man of 
exquisite culture and unusual cosmopolitan contacts, sometimes pro- 
fessor of Spanish literature at Oxford, late incumbent of an important 
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post at the League of Nations conclave at Geneva, and today Spain’s 
ambassador to France. 

With these many qualifications the author presents a book which is 
a storehouse of facts and an arsenal of information about the material 
and spiritual resources of his native country. It is at once an orienta- 
tion, an exposition, and an interpretation of Spain today, her geography, 
history, culture, political and religious genius, her industries and com- 
merce, and, if you are interested, her coal production. 

No more penetrating and discerning exposition of Spain’s regional 
separatist tendencies has been written, at least not in English. Here he 
gets under the surface and probes the alleged claims and ambitions which 
such provinces as Catalonia and Galicia have of late entertained for 
secession from the Republic. In connection with the famous, or in- 
famous, leyenda negra and the inquisition, Sefior Madariaga says some 
arresting things anent the times and background against which the drama 
of Spain’s colonial expansion and her defence of the holy Catholic faith 
was played. These things may sometimes look different seen in their 
proper perspective. He quotes facts and figures which set the reader to 
thinking, and what is more to the point, wondering. 

In a chapter devoted to the so-called generation of ’98 (much of it 
available in an earlier book, The Genius of Spain), we find a sym- 
pathetic critical evaluation of Spain’s outstanding writers, and thinkers. 
Historians and economists will find in other chapters striking interpre- 
tations of a nation which in recent times has often been called a lag- 
gard in things material. Finally, the student of church history and re- 
ligion will find in this volume things to think about and new ways 
to think about them. 

Few books of this type can offer the added attraction of being written 
in a style which is not only good literary English but is actually graced 
with the such amenities as the salt of irony and wit, admirable equanimity 
when the juggling turns fast and furious, and a liberal dash of healthy 
skepticism when dealing with preconceived ideas and prejudices, whether 
the author comes to them pro aut contra. There will be times when 
the reader must stop his perusal for a good hearty chuckle or even a 
laugh, such is the charm of this Spaniard who writes in impeccable 
English and with the keenness and wit that is traditionally attributed 
to the Frenchman. A selected comprehensive bibliography adds to the 
value of the book as a reference volume. For some reason the publishers 
neglected to furnish the work with that very desirable adjunct, a map. 


Oxav K. LuNpDEBERG. 
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PROBLEM OF DOUBLE TAXATION 


Douste TAXATION oF Property AND Income. By A. L. Harding. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. x, 326. $3.50. 


The problem of double taxation has long been a troublesome one. 
In recent years, with wider markets, larger business units, more numer- 
ous governmental units, and higher tax rates generally, the problem has 
. become acute. Harassed taxpayers turn to the courts for relief. Judges 
are in sore need of some formula or theory which will give them guid- 
ance and furnish some degree of consistency to their decisions as they 
thread their way among the many delicate and intricate points presented. 

In the present study Mr. Harding seeks, to use his own words, “. . . 
to put into words a concept of jurisdiction to tax which the courts have 
already brought into actual existence, albeit unconsciously” (p. 3). This 
concept is being evolved as a way out of the confusion in which the 
court found itself in 1929 as a result of its adopting, following, and 
modifying the maxim of mobilia sequuntur personam. In 1930 a new 
line of decisions appeared, and it is the philosophy of these decisions 
which forms the basis of the author’s “economic integration” theory of 
jurisdiction to tax. This theory, in brief, is that “. . . the State may tax 
all property, goods, labor, services, and the like, which have become 
identified with the economic structure of the State, by incorporation into 
or integration with the business mechanism so defined (p. 42). 

After a brief discourse upon theories of the right to tax, the author 
discusses in turn the right to tax property, transfers of property, per- 
sons, acts, and, principally, income. In each case he tries to show, by 
reference to decisions, that the courts have been groping toward the 
“economic integration” idea, and that this idea is the soundest and fair- 
est. With the taxation of tangible wealth both the courts and the author 
get along very well. With intangibles, acts, and privileges the courts 
have trouble and the author gives little help. This problem involves deli- 
cate and intricate points of both law and economic theory. The author 
is familiar with the legal side, but his economic theory is woefully weak. 
He admits that he is no trained economist; his work indicates that he 
is not familiar with elementary economic concepts. For instance, he 
does not seem to realize the difference between wealth and property or 
between income and capital gains (pp. 74-75; 186-189). References to 
economic authorities are few and awkwardly used. 

Contrary to logical connotation and to the author’s implications in 
several places, he definitely states (p. 210) that he does not advocate 
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“... any theory of taxation based purely upon economic origin.” Ad- 
mitting that this would be too revolutionary a change for our courts he 
states that his theory is “. . . based upon economic fact, but carefully 
considerate of and consistent with the legal notions of wealth and prop- 
erty which we have developed.” In reality, the doctrine is drawn from 
court utterances, and a form of pseudo-economic reasoning is used in an 
effort to substantiate it. 

In the last section of his last chapter the author presents his best 
work—a description of the methods whereby the income of corporations 
doing an interstate business is allocated to the various states for taxa- 
tion. Complete tables of court cases and articles from legal journals, 
together with copious footnotes, indicate that the author has carefully 
covered the legal side of the problem. 

B. U. RatcHrorp. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


THE InpuUsTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ScoTLAND, By Henry Hamilton. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. x, 300. 


This is a better book than its title would indicate. Though the 
author accepts the assumption that the “great central fact of the Indus- 
trial Revolution is the application of power-driven machinery to in- 
dustry” (p. 104), he has chapters on the “Countryside,” the “Agrarian 
Revolution,” “Communication,” “Banking and Finance,” and similar 
topics. He thus takes a broader view of economic history than might 
have been anticipated. Unfortunately the method of treating the 
Linen, the Cotton, the Coal and Iron, and the Engineering and Ship- 
building industries in separate chapters tends to obscure for the reader 
the coherence of these industries in the orderly development of society. 

To say that by 1770 “the demand for fine linens had outrun the 
supply of home-spun yarns” is but to state a problem for which the 
historian ought to seek a solution. Such a fact is not self-explanatory. 
Nor does it help to suggest, as is done in the case of coal (pp. 169-70), 
that it was mined in increasing quantity because of the “contemporary 
expansion of industry and the rising standard of living of the people.” 
One wonders why the standard of living rose. Nevertheless, this is a 
distinctly useful contribution to the.economic history of Scotland in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

W. T. Laprape. 
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REGARDING THE ROSSETTIS 
Poor Sprenpip Wincs: The Rossettis and Their Circle. By Frances Winwar. 
New York: Little, Brown and Company, 1933. Pp. xii, 413. 


According to the publisher’s announcement on the jacket, Miss Win- 
war won the Atlantic Prize of $5,000 for submitting the season’s “most 
interesting unpublished work” outside the category of fiction. The 
author herself, as if hearkening to an afterthought, tells us in a pref- 

‘ atory note that her book “is not fictionized history or biography, though 
it read like a novel.” She vouches for the authenticity of her record, 
and affirms that “the written word, whether in the subtle transmutation 
of art or in cursory jottings, has first been consulted for revelatory 
indications and then brought into correlation with trustworthy biograph- 
ical matter.” No thought processes are extended that are not “implicit 
in some phase of the subject’s work.” And, although the book is offered 
as revealing “the buried gold” of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s “two great 
loves,” we also learn that “gossip holds no place here.” Such are Miss 
Winwar’s assurances. 

The lady doth protest too much. Poor Splendid Wings is nothing if 
not “fictionized history and biography,” a rich confection of Pre- 
Raphaelite Bohemianism, a brilliant concoction of impressionism, his- 
torical fact, psychological analysis, the stream-of-consciousness method 
applied to such absorbingly interesting psychopaths as John Ruskin, 
Christina Rossetti, and Swinburne, the whole set forth against adroitly 
handled backgrounds and period-atmosphere. It is a vivid and highly 
<olored re-creation of the Pre-Raphaelite world, as seen through the 
eyes of a belated worshipper at the altars of late-nineteenth century 
pagan shrines. Its factual basis is sufficiently sound for the purposes 
of bringing back to life the day of Adah Isaacs Menken, Simeon Sol- 
omon, and Charles Augustus Howell. And the novelist’s technique is 
admirably applied throughout in securing a four-dimensional reality in 
the main “characters.” How far one is justified in setting forth the 
thought processes of Christina Rossetti as she mourns over the collapse 
of her emotional life in relation to James Collinson and Charles Bagot 
Cayley, is a matter of question among those who differ on what con- 
stitutes a “fictionized biography” and an objective, factual account 

which permits imagination only as a controlled accessory. The last line 

in Chapter V is, in its own brief way, a sufficient example of Miss 

Winwar’s method. Ruskin has come to the “rescue” of the Pre- 

Raphaelites ; his omnipresent mother and his observing father are sus- 
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picious of their son’s new connections, after a reception by Millais. 
Miss Winwar’s graphic touch ends on a mildly sardonic note: “Mar- 
garet Ruskin sniffed the air ominously.” There are several such pas- 
sages, long or short, in the true Stracheyan manner; there are others 
in a languorous, sensuous, melancholy strain, as if the author had just 
heard Pater intoning his favorite passages from Marius. The result is 
a surprisingly palpable re-creation of that curious and passionate circle 
which pivoted around Rossetti and grew alternately comic and tragic 
with the figures of Ruskin, Elizabeth Siddal, and Swinburne. But to 
deny it as “fictionized,” to declare that gossip has been excluded—gossip 
in the sense of intimate treatment of intimate personal conflicts—is to 
commit a gross error in simple description. 

Even as an imaginative reconstruction, the book is open to a number 
of criticisms. Details are selected and interpreted from a curiously fin 
de siécle point of view. The language itself is a striking echo of the 
art-for-art’s-sake decade. This in itself is no weakness, especially in a 
“fictionized” narrative dealing with late-Victorian aesthetic circles. But 
it often distorts the thought and leads to occasional departures from 
fact. It is the language, not the fact, that makes Miss Winwar speak of 
“Byron who lived a demon and died an angel.” It is not even fact that 
“for years John Ruskin had been a voice for Turner in a wilderness of 
indifference” ; Turner had been an Academician for more than forty 
years when Ruskin “discovered” him. It is now the rather amusing 
paganism of Pater and Swinburne which makes the author dwell hover- 
ingly over Rossetti’s physical passion for Elizabeth Siddal: he grew 
tired of purely spiritual and aesthetic relations with his model—“for- 
tunately for his art,” comments Miss Winwar; “freed of its own con- 
straining armour, the body exulted. . . . Where Pan put on a gown 
and cowl and became Saint Martyr, the saint threw off his hairshirt and 
rediscovered the ancient pagan joy.” Indeed, it is difficult for the 
author to resist the erotic theme wherever it directly or indirectly sug- 
gests itself. Lady Jane Swinburne cannot introduce “puny red-haired” 
Algernon to old Wordsworth without our being reminded that once he 
had been the lover of Annette Vallon, “who while she taught him 
French, had also wakened his senses to their first bliss.” Lord Hough- 
ton’s collection of pornography, Simeon Solomon’s sensuality, Rossetti’s 
infatuation with Adah Menken as Mazeppa—“in her fascinating am- 
biguity”—the luscious beauty of Fanny Cornforth, all get their due 
emphasis. Inevitably, of course, John Ruskin and Rose La Touche 
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appear in a chapter characteristically and misleadingly entitled “Love 
Comes to the Prophet.” Thus, while the factual foundation is, in itself, 
strong enough, the super-structure is highly arbitrary, the atmosphere 
befogged with languorous eroticism, and the “characters” themselves 
distorted in outline and perspective. The book is a brilliant tour de 
force, and makes good reading of a kind, for the boudoir or for the 
would-be Bohemian undergraduate. 
C. F. Harrowp. 


VOLUME OF RODNEY LETTERS 
LETTERS TO AND FROM C#SAR Ropney, 1756-1784. Edited by George Herbert 

Ryden, Ph.D. Philadelphia. Published for the Historical Society of Delaware 

by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. Pp. 482. $6.00. 

This volume of 543 Rodney letters covers his public life from 1756 
to his death in 1784. Rodney had been conspicuous in Delaware politics 
for many years before the Revolution, having held various public offices 
from that of high sheriff of Kent County to second justice of the Su- 
preme Court for the Three Lower Counties. He served fourteen terms in 
the House of Assembly, and was Speaker of that body when it met for 
the last time in 1775. He was a member of the Stamp Act Congress 
and the first and second Continental Congresses; in 1778, after the 
British captured the state’s president, Rodney was chosen president and 
served for three years. He was also very active as major general of the 
Delaware militia, and he was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

These letters reveal Rodney as a man of action rather than as a 
philosopher of revolution; nevertheless, they are valuable for the light 
they throw on military movements and problems, the Tories, and various 
problems of state, especially that of finance. Some of the most interest- 
ing and revealing letters are those between Cesar Rodney and his 
brother Thomas on local politics. As an introduction the editor has 
given a short biographical sketch of Caesar Rodney, and a briefer sketch 
of Thomas and Cesar Augustus Rodney. The appendix includes notes 
on the Rodney genealogy, and a statement of the ownership of the letters 
and documents printed. 

R. H. Woopy. 
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WIDE RANGE COVERED IN ESSAYS 


Essays AND StupiEs in ENGLISH AND CoMPARATIVE LiTERATURE. By Members of 
the English Department of the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1933. Pp. 278. 

The six essays in this volume cover so wide a range that the reviewer 
must be content with mere description. The longest paper, on Cicero’s 
De Offictis in Christian Thought: 300-1300, by Professor N. E. Nelson, 
is in spite of its subject’s being a little remote from general interest the 
most readable. It is a clear and straightforward account of “the extent 
and importance of the contribution of the De Officiis to medieval culture 
as a whole” and has the admirable virtue of not attempting to claim too 
much. Lactantius and Ambrose, in the fourth century, accepted a sur- 
prising amount of Cicero’s paganism in the interests of broadening 
Christian culture; during the “dark” centuries certain elements of 
Ciceronian teaching were kept alive; the intellectual leaders of the 
twelfth century adopted more of the ideas of the De Officiis with less 
obvious Christianizing; in the thirteenth century, though Seneca and 
then Aristotle came to dominate the scholastic doctrine, Cicero was still 
entrenched ; and the later Italian laymen repeated enthusiastically his 
ideas on justice, public service, and a man’s duty to society. Through- 
out the medieval period Cicero's book was directly and indirectly of 
great importance in that fusion of pagan and Christian virtues which 
gave Christianity its social and political power, and it continued to be a 
force even in Renaissance doctrine. 

“Wordsworth’s Aesthetic Development, 1795-1802,” by Professor 
Campbell and Professor Mueschke, is the third of a series of articles 
tracing the history of Wordsworth’s mind; here the period from The 
Borderers to the second edition of Lyrical Ballads is examined—four 
years only, but crucial years. Heir of eighteenth-century sentimentalism 
and the Gothic tale of terror, with a Godwinian philosophy hardly dis- 
carded and the Hartleian just adopted, himself overwrought with re- 
morse for his treatment of Annette Vallon and still full of his disap- 
pointment in the French Revolution, Wordsworth had a complicated 
burden to bear, and at the same time a technique of narrative verse to 
work out. With the aid of pertinent passages from The Prelude and 
The Excursion and with close analysis of the poems written during this 
period, the authors undertake to show that Wordsworth’s development 
was gradual and logical. The latter portion of the article is devoted to 
an appreciation of the Prefaces. 
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In “Early English Travelers to Greece and the Levant” Professor 
Rice has gathered up a number of considered trifles from the accounts of 
travelers during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. It was 
worth doing, and it is well done ; though the importance of this travel to 
English culture was slight, the negative results of the study are not less 
valuable. Incidentally, Professor Rice uses the reports of French 
travelers to show up the shortcomings of their English brethren. 

Professor Price has happily discovered a sermon “taken as it was 
uttered by Characterie” and printed in 1589, and compares it with the 
second edition of the same sermon, “corrected and amended by the 
Author,” in 1603. By ingenious and intricate argument Professor 
Price shows that the first copy was based upon a genuine shorthand re- 
port and uses his findings to confute those who have maintained that 
the Elizabethans had no sufficient command of speed-writing to warrant 
our belief that some of the plays were printed from stenographic copies 
rather than from manuscript. 

In “The Social Philosophy of William Morris and the Doom of the 
Gods,” Mr. Litzenberg points the parallel between the ragna rék, which 
in Scandinavian mythology was to bring to a violent end the old order 
and usher in the new, and the bloody revolution which at one time 
Morris regarded as the inevitable transition from Victorian evils to a 
regeneration of mankind. The parallel is simple and plain, but it is 
presented with unnecessary elaboration and argumentative insistence 
and is marred by some debatable statements concerning Morris’ social 
theory. 

Mr. Whitehall has made a systematic study of the dialect contained 
in Shadwell’s The Lancashire Witches and The Squire of Alsatia, the 
upshot of which seems to prove that Shadwell was trying to represent 
not a conventional stage-dialect but a dialect which he had actually 
observed at first hand. One is bound to say seems to prove (the author 
claims no more) because the data of the plays are rather slight and our 
knowledge of the Lancashire dialect in the seventeenth century is none 
too full. 

Pau. F. Baum. 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 
A BrstiocrapHy oF Ropert Brinces. By George L. McKay. New York: Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1933. Pp. xii, 215. 

Few of the Poets Laureate of England have been less concerned 
with public affairs than Robert Bridges, and few less known to their 
contemporaries except as a name. And now, no doubt, most readers 
will be surprised to find that the list of his first editions runs to seventy- 
nine items, and, including publications which contain contributions by 
him, to one hundred and forty-six. A large number of these, however, 
are special and limited issues, broadsheets, S. P. E. Tracts, and pam- 
phlets. The first volume of poems came in 1873, the Poetical Works, 
excluding the eight dramas, in 1912, a slender volume of New Verse in 
1925, and the final Testament of Beauty in 1929. Mr. McKay’s list is 
chronological throughout, separating only the “Books” from the “Pub- 
lications containing Contributions”; a further division of verse and 
prose would have made the bibliography more helpful to students. 
There is a brief sketch of Bridges’s life, and a useful Index of First 
Lines besides the General Index. 
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Pautt F. Baum. 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 
Tue Uses or Poetry AND THE Use or Criticism: Studies in the Relation of Criti- 
cism to Poetry in England. The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 1932-1933. 
By T. S. Eliot. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. 

Pp. viii, 149. $2.00. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot presents another volume of unorthodox dicta about 
literature, marked by his usual disregard for historic evaluation and 
his poetic gift of disappearing from the continuity of his discussion and 
emerging with gleaming nuggets of astonishing observations. The gen- 
eral approach is that of a study of “The varying conceptions of the use 
of poetry during the last three centuries, as illustrated in criticism pro- 
vided by the poets themselves.” A gorgeous gallery of names sparkle 
on his pages and an amazing array of prejudices appear, for, despite his 
expressed agnosticism in regard to poetry and its ways, Mr. Eliot is as 
firm in his likes and dislikes as any of the writers fertilized by the genius 
of Mr. Ezra Pound. 

The critic dives anew into the muddy waters of the three unities and 
brings to the bank a novel one—“Unity of Sentiment”—and thus is Sir 
Philip Sidney approved. Addison appears to him a “bourgeois literary 
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dictator,” while Samuel Johnson is the “one great critical mind” between 
Dryden and Wordsworth. Coleridge’s doctrines of the fancy and the 
imagination leave no impress upon his mind, which he characterizes as 
“too heavy and concrete for any flight of abstruse reasoning.” Words- 
worth seems to be “a most orthodox critic” save for his theory of poetic 
diction and his desire to choose incidents from common life, but too 
often in the practice of his art merely droned “the still sad music of in- 
. firmity.” Landor is exalted as one of the “very finest” of poets, but 
Shelley can produce an enthusiasm merely among adolescents—and some 
of his views Mr. Eliot “positively” dislikes. Goethe, supposedly because 
he dabbled in philosophy as well as verse, “made no great success of 
either,” but Keats seems to be of the kind of Shakespeare, and his “letters 
are certainly the most notable and the most important ever written by an 
English poet.” Arnold is in philosophy and theology “an undergrad- 
uate”—“in religion, a Philistine’—a man who, perched uncomfortably 
between faith and disbelief, protests a false serenity which turns out 
to be only “an impeccable demeanour.” 

The “progress of self-consciousness” in English poetical criticism, 
begun for Mr. Eliot in Dryden’s prefaces, is continued into the era of 
“The Modern Mind,” and Mr. I. A. Richards—frequently quoted 
throughout the volume—comes in for a tumble because he dared to 
Arnoldize on the theme, “Poetry is capable of saving us.” His five 
points in the technique for “heightening sincerity” are dubbed a modern 
substitute for the Exercises of Ignatius of Loyola and are, deservedly, 
broken to bits by the critic’s adamantine skepticism. More gentle is the 
treatment of the Abbé Bremond, whose Prayer and Poetry steps be- 
yond the “moral value” of Arnold and Mr. Richards and presents a 
modern equivalent for the theory of divine inspiration. Mr. Eliot, with 
all his intellectual agnosticism, is ready to admit that there is a relation 
between some kinds of poetry and mysticism—yet he believes that the 
association of the two involves great dangers for both the critic and 
the reader. 

The closing note of the volume reiterates the skepticism expressed 
at the beginning and announces the inevitable platitude that our criti- 
cism, like that of every age, “will reflect the things that the age de- 
mands.” Aside from their latent Catholicism, and perhaps not even 
with this exception, Mr. Eliot’s lectures are of interest precisely because 
they are so illustrative of what many “intellectuals” of our age demand— 
brilliance, pretended objectivity, freedom from dogma—and sophisti- 

cation. 
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Readers who find The Waste Land unintelligible will be pleased to 
know that Mr. Eliot has no general poetic theory of his own, that he 
feels it necessary to descant upon “the vexed question of obscurity,” 
and that he himself would like an audience who can “neither read nor 
write.” 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


LONGFELLOW AS MAN AND ARTIST 
New Licut on Loncrettow: With Special Reference to His Relations to Ger- 
many. By James Taft Hatfield. Boston and New York: The Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1933. Pp. viii, 157. $2.75. 

Professor Hatfield, the new president of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, has stated that one of his chief purposes in 
writing his volume on Longfellow was to reéstablish the reputation of 
the poet as man and artist. The result of his researches among the 
papers at Craigie House “has been a gradual and complete conversion 
to the belief that our poet is one toward whom every honest American 
may cherish the highest pride and affection—without reservations or 
apologies.” With the exception of a few genteel critics like G. R. 
Elliott and Alfred Noyes, recent writers who have dealt with the author 
of Evangeline have almost wholeheartedly damned the “Victorian 
American” or reluctantly praised his sonnets at the expense of the rest 
of his works. The case might be different if Longfellow could be 
shown to have kept a mistress or to have rebelled against any of the 
favorite conventions of law and order. Perhaps the work of Professor 
Hatfield may shed new light upon the minds of Marxist and psycho- 
analytical critics, but the hope is too vain to indulge, for not even as 
thorough a student of Germanic literature as he can impress the enfants 
terribles of so-called modern criticism so long as they find him num- 
bered with the respectable and garbed in the gown. And as for the 
universal acceptance of Longfellow’s works “without reservations or 
apologies,” on the part of cultivated readers a hope would smash itself 
upon common sense. After all, Longfellow’s frequent rubber-stamp 
adjectives do need apologies, to say the least. 

Cultivated readers, however, will find that Professor Hatfield’s work 
is really meant for them, for none but the “passionate few” who, ac- 
cording to Arnold Bennett, make literature survive, will appreciate its 
careful and detailed study of Longfellow as a teacher, translator, and 
adaptor of German literary culture. 
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The method pursued in the volume is that of a biography which lays 
special stress upon Longfellow’s periods of travel and study in Ger- 
many, with an occasional departure in the way of extended discussion 
of such of the poet’s works as are intimately hound up with his res- 
idence in that country, Hyperion, for example. The confusion which 
great detail inevitably involves is avoided by relegating to an appendix 
lists of Longfellow’s German friends and of his German studies and 
readings. The latter list, it should be said, offers an amazing proof of 
the wide study of German literature which formed a part of his cultural 
background. 

It is perhaps beside the point to proclaim so obvious a fact that such 
treatment as is afforded the poet in New Light largely neglects the many | 
other languages and literatures in which he was more than an amateur, 
but it must be acknowledged that the contemporaries of the good man 
of Craigie House who also sought to purvey Germanic literature to the 
America of their day are almost entirely left out of the picture. It 
should be immediately stated, however, that Professor Hatfield makes 
no exorbitant claims for Longfellow’s preéminence or importance in 
this respect, and the clarity and vision with which he has pursued his 
special interest more than offset the slight damage to perspective. 

The net result of the study is that we now have many new glimpses 
into the private life of Longfellow—glimpses which his brother Samuel 
in the standard biography chose to suppress—and a complete and 
authoritative treatment of the German influence acting upon him. The 
partial investigations such as those by Chamberlain, Long, and the 
numerous Germans who have written dissertations about the American 
are now definitely superseded. New light is shed upon the Lieder 
elements in certain verses of our best exponent of songs of the heart— 
light which ought to illuminate the exuberantly ignorant criticism which 
seeks to dispose of Longfellow’s ventures in the domain of “humble 7} 
themes in humble verse” with the scant courtesy more properly ac- 7 
corded Eugene Field, Eddie Guest, and other sob-artists in the Long- 
fellow tradition but without his complete and devoted understanding of 
the Volkslieder of Germany. 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 








